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tors to be consid- 
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ment: 
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Which of these re- 
quirements do you 
regard as of great- 
est importance? 


Mrs. Jacob Riis 
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THE WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


Among English women in public life today, there are probably few more widely known 

than Maude Royden, the brilliant and persuasive preacher at the Guild House in Lon- 

don, now lecturing in this country. Educator, former suffrage leader, writer, once 

associate pastor of London’s famous City Temple, her experience and endowments fit 
her for her mission as a crusader for applying religion to every activity of life 








Three nurses of the Kentucky Committee for Mothers and Babies with the horses that carry them out to save lives 


The Nurse on Horseback 


The Story of the Frontier Nurse-Midwife Service in the Kentucky 
Mountains Where Swollen Rivers and Rocky Trails Make 
Life-Saving a Hazardous Adventure 


OWHERE is a more diff- 
cult scene set for a nursing 
service to rural regions of 
the United States than in 
Leslie County, Kentucky. 

That is why the Kentucky Committee 
for Mothers and Babies chose it as the 
= county in which to begin its adventure 
f —the adventure of bringing trained 
® nurse-midwives to a countryside in which 
S doctors are very rare. The adventure 
| has now passed its second birthday, and 
in that time we have extended its limits 
until we cover nearly two hundred and 
i fifty square miles of rugged highlands 
| through which the Middle Fork of the 
Kentucky River cascades picturesquely 
in country of unsurpassed loveliness. 

So remote are we from the turmoil of 
city life that it takes Uncle Sam’s mail 
® ten hours to travel overland from the 


| tailroad to Hyden, our county seat, by - 


mule wagon. ‘There the letters for our 
centers farther up the river lie over night 
and travel to us on muleback the next 
day. So that when a letter from Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, about one hundred 
and forty miles away, reaches us at 
Wendover or at the Up River center, it 


By MAry BRECKINRIDGE 


has been on the road thirty-six to forty 
hours. 

There is no railroad in our county, 
no automobile road as yet, and no horse 


The house of a leading citizen of Leslie 


County, Kentucky 
5 


bridge over the river. Foot-bridges are 
swung by cable about thirty feet above 
the water-bed, and when the river rises 
in a few hours fifteen or twenty feet, 
following a heavy rainfall, or the melt- 
ing of snow, these foot-bridges are the 
only means: of getting across to “yon 
side.” During the terrible high waters 
of last winter, when the river almost 
reached the level of the bridges, the 
beams holding them up on both sides 
were so badly washed that three out of 
the five bridges fell in and were carried 
down with the trees and fences and other 
debris of the floods. 

At the height of the storm, one of the 
nurse-midwives was called out on a de- 
livery and followed the father across the 
swinging bridge at Hyden, with the 
flood only a few feet below. 

The expression used in the mountains 
for these freshets is “tides’—not so much 
a left-over from the days, one hundred 
and fifty, years ago, when ancestors of 
the mountaineer lived in an island coun- 
try and watched the ebb and flow of the 
sea, as an Elizabethan form of speech: 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men.” 

Often, with us in the Kentucky moun- 








This mother, in her home on Owl’s Nest, is the proud possessor of the first twins ‘ 


thar” 


tains, the river rises only a few feet, and 
then the nurses, in riding across the 
fords, just above the rapids, find their 
horses have to swim a “few licks.” This 
is a bit disconcerting for a new nurse, 
especially if she is not used to riding and 
her mount is a frisky creature like Lady 
Jane or Teddy Bear, Silver or Major, 
Bruna or Dude. 


cc HAT makes him go side- 
W\ ways?” she calls out like 
Dickens’s Mr. Snodgrass 
from the bin, when Mr. Winkle cavorted 
by at the mercy of his “tall quadruped.” 
And it doesn’t reassure her much to have 
a passing mountaineer reply composedly : 
“Oh, he’s just maneuvrish and feisty.” 
But usually the newcomer gets an ani- 
mal of settled habits like Nellie Gray, 
to whom a river, however high it is ris- 
ing, is just a wet place between her and 
the barn, to be crossed without one re- 
tarding caper. 

Each nurse saddles and feeds and 
grooms her own horse, and no Arab ever 
loved his any better than we love ours. 
Not only the nurse’s own life, on dark 
winter nights, but those the stork is 
bringing, depend on the speed and sure- 
footedness of a devoted creature whose 
flying hoofs scatter the rocks from the 
narrow trails up creek beds and over the 
gaps of the tallest mountain. No matter 
what the weather, if the man can come 
for the nurse, the nurse can go with 
him. One of them followed a father 
up Thousand Sticks Mountain one time 
in a blinding storm, the last few hun- 
dred yards on all fours, he throwing the 
saddle bags up above them every few 
steps and both climbing up after. 

At Wendover a nurse was called out 
at 4:30 o'clock on the morning after 
Christmas for a case on Coon Creek, 
six miles away. The man who fetched 
her said the back water from the river 





by the nurse-midwives of this pioneer nursing service 


covered the road most of the last mile 
and his horse had sometimes to swim. 
The nurse rode off with him into the 
gray dawn. Eight hours later her horse, 
Nellie Gray, came back dripping wet, 
saddle bags dangling, and riderless. If 
one’s hair turned white every time, we 
should all be crowned with snow. This 
time the strain was not for long. Soon 
the missing nurse came down the trail. 
She had been dragged off her horse but 
was uninjured. 

What is this trained service of ours— 
the only one within these mountaineers’ 
reach? It is a group of public health 
nurses who must be trained as midwives, 
as well as in nursing, to qualify per- 
manently on our staff. At the 
close of our first two years we 
have ten of them. They include 
American-trained nurses like 
Gladys Peacock and Mary Wille- 
ford, who have gone to England 
at their own expense to take the 
preparation given nurses in mid- 
wifery there and pass the English 
Central Midwives Board exami- 
nations; and equally splendid 
English nurses, three of them 
from the famous Queen’s Nurs- 
ing Service, who have come to 
help us put over in the new world 
the program which has lowered 
the death rate of mothers and 
babies in the old. 

Our nurses live in centers, 
each in the heart of her district, 
in a radius of not more—some- 
times less—than five miles in all 
directions. Such an area is ap- 
proximately seventy-eight square 
miles—a huge territory, and yet 
the nurse in the heart of such a 
district is not more than five 
miles on horseback from her 
farthest patient. 

The oldest of these centers is 





‘cotched up 


Crossing to “yon side,” 
—often her only light in a mountain cabin 
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in Hyden, the county sea 
There we have a loosely-madim 
rented wooden house, with 
floors of one thickness of un. 
seasoned wood, much warn 
between the planks of whic} 
the wind whistles all winter] 
But there we are now building f 
as headquarters for the Distric 
Nursing Service and the super 
visor, Miss Alice Logan, a cot 
tage hospital after the Scotch 
fashion. It is a charming hous 
of the native stone and stand 
on the slopes of ‘Thousand 
Sticks Mountain above the lite 
tle county seat, looking up anéj 
down the river. The site was 
given by our State Chairman 
Alexander J. A. Alexander 
The central section of the new) 
building is the gift of the Mary® 
Parker Gill Estate of Louis. § 
ville through the United States 
Trust Company, and the right] 
section the gift of Mrs. Thrus- 
ton Ballard of Louisville, in memory off 
her daughter, Mrs. David Morton. | 
Wendover, our next center following § 
the river, is my home, and was built in z 
memory of my two little children. The} 
house, which is big enough for admini-§ 
stration headquarters and guest house, | 
as well as nursing center, is of logs, as 
are all the outbuildings, and the whole isi 
So picturesque in its setting of beech 
forest that Little Red Riding Hood and 
Hop O’ My Thumb would find them- 
selves at home if they chanced by. Many 
are the children and their mothers who® 
come in for visits of varying lengths, § 
to bless the timbers with their presence. § 
Our third center, the Jessie Preston 

















































the nurse carries a lantern 
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Draper Memorial, given by 
Mrs. Nathaniel Ayer, of Bos- 
ton, in memory of her Ken- 
tucky mother, we call Up River, 
as it is our farthest point up the 
Middle Fork. It is a white 
cottage with green shutters, in a 
forest above the stream, and 
has a dispensary, waiting room, 
living room, kitchen and two 
bedrooms, with two verandas 
and four guest beds tucked in 
odd corners. ‘Teams from this 
center take four days to go to 
the railroad and return. 


of Mrs. Chester Bolton, 

of Cleveland, is the last 

of the four district nursing cen- 
ters. Situated on the lower 
reaches of the river, thirty miles 
below Up River, it is a charm- 
ing house with ample dispensary 
and living quarters and a sleep- 
ing porch big enough to serve 
as a ward for special clinics. The 
money for another center has been given 
by Mrs. Henry Ford, and will be built 
as soon as we can allow for maintenance 
in our budget. In this connection it 1s 
well to add that except for $1,450.00 
annually from the State Board of 
Health, our organization, like all which 
blaze the trails in American tradition, 
is supported entirely by voluntary gifts. 
Our reason for existence is that 
America is still a frontiersmen’s coun- 
try for millions of citizens of the old 
stock, and because of that she has the 
highest death rate of mothers in child- 
birth in the civilized world. Fifteen 


Pos BEND, the gift 


other nations have a lower rate than 
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A fine old grandmother. 








The people of this 


lonely mountain region are pure English stock 


Looking from the terrace of the Wendover Center to the cabin and the barn. 
can not be photographed because of the precipitous drop in front 


ours. We lose approximately twenty 
thousand women every year in child- 
birth, more than from any other cause 
except tuberculosis. 'We have lost more 
women in childbirth in our history as a 
nation than men in battle. Maternity 
is, in very truth, the young woman’s 
battlefield, more mutilating, more 
dangerous, more painful than war; and 
is it not as productive of good to the 
nation? Childbirth is the one basic fact 
underlying all others. No matter what 
we plan for the next generation, it must 
first be born. To be born successfully 
is a prerequisite of any career. To sur- 
vive the birth of her children is the right 
of an American woman. 

What of the babies themselves 
for whom so much danger and 
suffering is undergone? We lose 
in America every year approxi- 
mately 100,000 infants in the 
first month of life from causes 
due to childbirth, with perhaps as 
many stillbirths over and above 
that. A newborn baby of the old 
stock in America has less chance 
of life than a man ninety years 
old. There is no more hazardous 
occupation than just being born 
an American citizen. 

To know these facts should be 
sufficient to lead us toward an at- 
tempt at changing them in the 
mountain wilderness so close at 
our hand. This is what a group 
of us in Kentucky thought be- 
tween two and three years ago 
when we organized this Ken- 
tucky Committee for Mothers 
and Babies, and declared our pur- 
pose—“To safeguard the lives 
and health of mothers and young 
children by providing trained 


nurse-midwives for rural areas 
where resident physicians are few 
and far between—these nurse- 











Wendover itself 


midwives to work under supervision; in 
compliance with the Regulations for 
Midwives of the State Board of Health, 
and the law governing the Registration 
of Nurses in Kentucky; and in coopera- 
tion with the nearest medical service.” 


ITH stirring resolutions pro- 
W\ posed by Mrs. S. C. Henning, 

of Louisville, we formed and 
later incorporated our association. We 
had found by patient study that the fif- 
teen other nations with lower death 
rates than ours had no better medical 
or nursing services, if as good, in their 
centers of civilization, but had one and 
all something which we totally lacked, 
and that was a skilled service of trained 
midwives for every peasant mother in 
Pyrenees and Alps, Highlands and 
Apennines. These midwives, trained in 
the centers of civilization by the ob- 
stetricians, and supervised, are able to 
reach the remotely rural mother, who 
is otherwise without skilled care. 

We found that this work, so highly 
specialized on the continent of Europe, 
is in Great Britain, especially in isolated 
posts, usually grafted on to the nursing 
under the Florence Nightingale tradi- 
tions. We have adopted this generalized 
system, which insures skilled nursing for 
the sick, and preventive hygiene, as well 
as maternal and infant care. We use 
the Scotch Highland method in local for- 
mations. We select a District Nursing 
Committee from among the leading 
mountaineers in the area covered by 
each nursing center. This committee 
meets monthly at the center to hear the 
nurses’ report and advise with them. 
They have stood between us and many 
mistakes. They help in other ways. 
Boyd Campbell, the chairman of the 
Possum Bend Committee, at Confluence, 
raised over $500 in supplies and labor 

(Continued on page 38) 
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“Peace”—1918. But there is a better way to establish it than by the sacrifice of lives and the bankruptcy of nations 


Women’s War on War 


The Third Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, Where 
Six Hundred Women Took Their Stand for Peace 


S six hundred delegates from 
nine national women’s or- 
ganizations gathered in 
Washington on January 
15th for the third Confer- 

ence on the Cause and Cure of War, 
American marines were closing in on 
the ragged followers of Sandino in the 
green forests of Nicaragua; nine Amer- 
ican statesmen were explaining our poli- 
cies to apprehensive representatives of 
twenty other American republics at 
Havana; official notes on a multilateral 
peace treaty were flashing over the 
cables between the United States and 
France; and up on Capitol Hill officials 
of the Navy Department were asking 
Congress to authorize a tremendous 
building program to give the United 
States ‘ta Navy second to none.” 
Why, these women wanted to know, 
were these things being done? What 
could they learn from experts of the 


By IsABEL MALCOLM 


Decorations by permission of O. Cesare 


effect on the cause of world peace? And 
above all—what stand should the nine 
cooperating organizations take on the 
troublesome points of American foreign 
policy, arbitration treaties, and what 
could they do as individuals to mould 
public opinion in the right pattern? 
They heard some of the best experts 
in the country give both sides of funda- 
mental issues underlying the problem of 
war, always with emphasis upon issues 
now before the world—definitions of 
adequate preparedness and aggressor na- 
tion, legal substitutes for war in settling 
the disputes of nations, possibilities of 
international machinery for maintaining 
peace. They heard discussions from men 
who have spent years of study and in- 


vestigation in the “sore spots’”—the 
Caribbean, China, Mexico—regarding 


the strength and weakness of America’s 
present foreign policy. 
The resolutions passed were few in 


number. They were considerably more 
than the vague declarations of sentiment 
which are the bane of many conventions 
meeting in Washington. Each of them, 
if approved, will be the signal for defi- 
nite action by its members. The resolu- 
tion which presented a plan for action 
was the climax of the Conference. It 
recommended to the cooperating organ- 
izations active support to the efforts of 
the State Department to conclude trea- 
ties with five world powers “‘for the re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy.” The dramatic mo- 
ment of the Conference came in the final 
session when Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, chairman, stood up to outline 
the plan by which the organized women 
of America could “give something more 
than that feeble thing called coopera- 
tion” to the furtherance of the anti-war 
treaties in which she so firmly believes. 
Her plan, approved by the Executive 
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" hear the arguments of those 
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© goal, 
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Committee and now ready for action 


iby the national organizations, is for a 


great national crusade to create public 
demand for favorable action by the 
Senate when such treaties come up for 
ratification, or to urge continued efforts 


© by the State Department if the present 
© negotiations come to a standstill. 


illogical, for the Secretary of War 
to make the opening address to a 
conference on peace, followed by officials 


I is something of a novelty, but not 


ra delegated to represent the Secretary of 


State and the Secretary of the Navy. 


G At the Sunday night mass meeting, 
) which put the S. R. O. sign out in the 


Hall of Nations, there were not many 
women present who believed 
with Rear Admiral Frank 
Schofield that “if we seek 
armament, if we preach prep- 


calculated to preserve 
peace and to make war brief 
if it is forced upon us.” But 


listened showed a desire to 


though by different 

To one listener, it seemed 
that the presence of these of- 
ficials as speakers, and their 
evident tribute to the sincerity 
of the Conference delegates, 
should serve as a standing re- 
buke to those few militant 
citizens who have dismissed 
previous Conferences by hiss- 
ing “Pacifists!” 

If there were two qualities 
which predominated among 
the delegates to this Confer- 
ence, it was their desire to 


practical, unemotional method 
of tackling the problems be- 
How far these 
women have gone since they first came 
together three years ago could be best 


> appreciated by Mrs. Catt, who watched 


mer euy. 


kind was made. 


) Sotten away from the field of superficial 
» 'mpressions. 


>the Conferences grow from an idea to 
) what seems now to be an institution. 

) “At our first Conference,” she said, 
) ‘there 
made from the floor, much pouring 
} forth of noble sentiments, pious hopes, 
> fervent dismays over the futility of war. 


were many emotional appeals 


This year, not a single speech of that 
The delegates have 
that 


They realize now 


- they must know the facts before their 


be views can carry weight. 


There was a 
more complete understanding this year 
of the specific branches of investigation 
which must be followed out to get to 


the root of the mystery—why do we 
have wars?” 


One reason for this was the specific 
information brought to the Conference 
by the women who have followed 
recommended reading courses on for- 
eign affairs during the past year. Four 
hundred “readers” have read hundreds 
of books presenting both sides of out- 
standing problems in international re- 
lations; their recommendations, passed 
on to Miss Ruth Morgan, were worked 
into a bibliography sent to thousands of 
women’s clubs and study groups. The 
women who had taken these “courses” 
had the necessary background for intel- 
ligent discussion. 

The idea of having a group of experts 
engage in informal round-table discus- 
sion—seated on the platform in an easy 





“Cease firing.” Now, as during the World War, the one purpose 
of women is to silence the guns of war forever 


group, exchanging questions and an- 
swers, while the delegates looked on— 
was a novel one. Such a discussion is 
essentally more dramatic than a series 
of speeches by the same experts; it 
brings out the conflicting views and ar- 
guments on ticklish problems, as no 
speeches could do. 

The first round table discussed the 
fundamental causes and possible cures 
of war from the technical viewpoint. 
The second developed into a sort of de- 
fense and attack of American policies in 
Mexico, the Caribbean and China. In 
no other way could both sides of the 
questions have been so clearly developed. 
Echoes of these discussions will run 
through women’s groups from Maine 
to California. Disconcerting questions 
asked this year’s candidates by women 
voters may well be traced to the Hall 


) 


of Nations where the experts argued 
with one another. 

There was, for example, the tilt be- 
tween Professor Philip Marshall Brown, 
one of the leading international law ex- 
perts in the country, and Dr. James T. 
Shotwell, of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, who as co- 
author of the Shotwell-Chamberlain 
draft treaty of arbitration spoke with the 
authority of one who has given years of 
study to his subject. Realist against 
idealist? Perhaps, but only in the loose 
meaning of those terms. Professor 
Brown, tall, distinguished, stood like 
the rock of Gibraltar against Dr. Shot- 
well’s advocacy of an “international 
community of nations exercising collec- 
tive police power to protect 
their common interests against 
a recalcitrant state.” In the 
gentlest possible voice, he de- 
clared that Dr. Shotwell was 
urging “collective war” and 
that “renunciation of war 
without any reservations is an 
impossible commitment and a 
false step.” Then he calmly 
hit at the project dearest to 
the heart of the Conference 
in a_well-worded statement 
opposing treaties to renounce 
war, and warned that the 
League commitments of 
France and her. obligations to 
Poland are serious obstacles 
in the way of concluding the 
Kellogg treaty negotiations. 

“You can’t abolish war— 
you can only render it less 
likely and extremely difficult,” 
he said. ‘There has been al- 
together too much emotional- 
ism in dealing with the prob- 
lem of war. World civiliza- 
tion will be better off by 
allowing the utmost freedom 
to the development of nation- 
ality, which means that na- 
tional rights will be asserted 
at all costs.” The delegates 
listened attentively; such ar- 
guments they must be prepared to 
meet. There was ammunition for them 
in the retort of Dr. Shotwell: “You 
bring up the question of nationalism 
against some sort of super-state expres- 
sing the collective will of nations? 
Sovereignty is everywhere limited; na- 
tions themselves voluntarily take on 
limitations of their sovereignty in trade 
agreements, in all sorts of treaties.” 


HEY nodded approving heads at 

i the statement of Mrs. James W. 
Morrisson, one of the two women 

at the round table, that “the right of 
self-explosion must be curbed among 
nations, no less than among individu- 
als, in the common interest,”’ and at the 
plea of Dr. Mary E. Woolley, Presi- 
dent of Mt. Holyoke College, that 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A New Portrait of an Old Favorite 





By Mary F. WATKINS 
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IVE years ago—on an April only possible introduction to the new, tinction, if not the dignity, of a rites) jo, 
afternoon of 1922, to be ex- the only perfect appreciation for this Early in her career Miss Farrar must® 5 


act—the most popular prima discreetly radiant silver-haired appari- have made a vow—never to disappoint) je, 
donna who ever held the heart tion which sang so gently and soberly her public—and she kept faith through® ph, 





of America in her competent a few weeks ago at Carnegie . Th 
hands gave her last performance as a_ Hall to a capacity house beside dis: 
member of the Metropolitan Opera itself with love and loyalty. ide: 
Company. Riding like a queen, in an Her name became a_house- beai 
open flower-decked automobile, escorted hold word—especially when the ing 
by mounted police, camera-men, and household contained a girl child real 
cheering crowds, she progressed from —almost from the moment of to ; 
Times Square to her home on West her earliest arrival at our august Far 
Seventy-fourth Street after one of the Temple of Song. Every maiden to 1 
most clamorous and delirious exhibitions in the land, from sub-deb to pler 
of personal triumph ever recorded by Aunt Sarah, saw herself and all Bef 
local newspapers. her dreams and desires projected ever 
She has never returned to that stage, in the person of this hundred smil 
nor put on grease paint for a New York _ per cent American prima donna. silve 
audience, and so this should, according She became at once an ideal and 
to all the best traditions and laws of an idol. Schoolgirls submitted 
the music theatre, have been the last to clamps upon their teeth in s 
of her. There is nothing so devastat- order to attain a feature of her 
ingly final as an operatic farewell. But beauty, schoolteachers risked as 
although she disappeared from sight and pneumonia waiting outside the pock 
hearing, she has never suffered a mo-_ stage-door every time she sang. with 
ment’s eclipse in the public heart. And The thing grew into a cult; the colle 
now that she is with us again, in a “Gerry-flappers” became an or- a — ae “We 
strange and novel phase of herself and ganization and their tribe in- ‘ "Sa ~~ thing 
her career, a backward glance may serve creased from season to season. , Photo from Mishkin, New York mere 
to illuminate even if it can not explain. The demonstrations at her “Sajeme Rettirily” cus éns of Mine Farce barr: 


Acquaintance with the old Farrar is the performances attained the dis- most glamorous roles 
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Miss Farrar’s luxurious house in Seventy-fourth Street beloiged to the now legendary days of her operatic triumphs 


all the sixteen years of her reign at the 


Metropolitan. And she is keeping faith 
still, not only with the public but with 
herself. We do not mean that an 
incoming opera audience was _ never 


greeted on her account with those hate- 
tul little bulletins about ‘sudden indis- 
position” and change of bill. But all 
of her defalcations have been the weak- 
ness of the flesh in protest against the 
phenomenal willingness of the spirit. 
That matter in which she has never 
disappointed her public is in their own 
ideal of her. She has given them 
beauty, romance, gorgeousness—unspar- 
ingly. Those who wanted to see a 
real blue ribbon prima donna had only 
to focus their binoculars on Geraldine 
Farrar. Those out of range had only 
to read about her—and she gave them 
plenty to read with profuse illustrations. 
Before she could rest she had entered 
every home on a phonograph record and 
smiled at the entire world from the 
silver screen. 


HE was always a perfect bonanza 

to the reporters. They might 

arrive in her presence with heads 
as empty as the notebooks in their 
pockets, but she never transfixed them 
with a glassy stare, as do some of her 
colleagues, to murmur _ indifferently 
“Well?” No, she had so many 
things to say that the problem was 
merely to choose from among this em- 
barrassment of riches the copy which 


would fit into their space 
Tradition hangs prime donne with 
jewels and insists on small dogs, sec- 
retaries, ladies’ maids, flowers, luxury. 
It was Geraldine’s pleasure to oblige. 
She had every jewel that is mined 
from the earth or snatched from the 
oyster, and she wore a catholic assort- 
ment so that everyone might be pleased. 


Her Pekinese was the smallest of all the 


furred minutiae extant, her secretary 
the cleverest of the species, her ladies’ 
maids were two in number, each an 
artist. There never were too many 
flowers about, just enough and of the 
most expensive kind to match a mood. 
Delicate orchids on a pale spring morn- 
ing, a sheaf of red roses on a snowy 
February night. 

As for luxury, the house on Seventy- 
fourth Street, her first home after rest- 
less years in the gilded suites of hotels, 
became in this respect a legend. A 
great reception displayed its tapestries, 
its carvings, the perfection of its ap- 
pointments to the small army of her 
friends and acquaintances. 

When she left the Metropolitan she 
held an auction which was a master- 
piece of good showmanship. The public 
was allowed to see, to touch, even to 
possess many of her personal effects and 


luxuries. Not only her stage costumes, 
but her more intimate garments, 
bibelots and accessories. Even the 


famous nameplate which had embel- 
lished the entrance to the only privately 


allotment. 


owned dressing-room ever conceded by 
the Metropolitan went under _ the 
hammer. It was a magnificent, if a 
calculated gesture. Miss Farrar could 
not have needed the money, but the 
public interest must not flag; and be- 
sides, to quote the practical, sharp-witted 
New Englander who peeks through the 
prima donna trappings with such dis- 
concerting frankness, “I rid my life of 
a lot of clutter!” 


NE prerogative of the operatic 
() diva, however, she never abused. 

If she indulged in tantrums she 
did so in private, and temperament was 
not necessarily temper with her. Her 
score in this respect is amazingly light, 
according to the stage-hands, who know 
everything. 

Her life was always a lavish affair. 
As she spent on herself she was generous 
to others. The little girl who first 
played “Butterfly’s” child is now grown 
up, but she still treasures a small squir- 
rel coat and hat made to her measure 
in her baby days, a Christmas gift from 
the most beloved Cio-Cio-San in history. 
When Miss Farrar left the opera every 
male employee there received a gold 
scarf-pin, every woman a_ souvenir 
bracelet engraved with name and date. 

Her servants are paid the highest 
wages in the city and she maintains that 
she has the best servants. She ought to 
know for she has them still, or as many 
of them Ys the conditions of her present 








yd 
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life require. The rest are ready to re- 
turn at a moment’s notice, so they say. 
Here is a miracle indeed in this day 
of two rooms and serving pantry. Cold 
cash, even to excess, does not explain it. 

You may interview Miss Florence 
Morton, that ample vestal who has for 
twenty years guarded the mail and the 
telephone at the Metropolitan’s back 
door, on any day you choose, and if you 
mention Geraldine she will weep. She 
still misses her, and so does Phillip 
Crispano, the property-man, who will 
stop any amount of important work to 
talk about her. You may go back still 
further into the past and prowl among 
her casual acquaintances, people she 
may only have smiled at as she passed 
along her professional way, but you will 
find no one who has forgotten her. 
Very few have ever disliked her, even 
among her colleagues. She still gives 
little teas, intimate affairs numbering 
perhaps a dozen guests, to which come 
singers popularly supposed to be her 
enemies or at least her rivals, to sit 
with her in great amiability over the 
tea-cups and exchange not only ameni- 
ties but gossip. 


possessed almost exclusively by the 

fashionable physician. She can sit 
with you even on her busiest days and 
give you her complete and undivided 
attention. She concentrates on you and 
your interests as thoroughly while you 
are there as she puts these affairs from 
her mind when you are gone. And she 
is the greatest living  letter-writer. 
Whatever correspondence you address 
to her will receive its answer, person- 
ally, at leisurely length, and in her own 
hand. It is an incalculable asset. She 
never forgets a friend and the red- 
bordered Christmas cards which she 
sends each year must be thousands in 
number. She addresses them all her- 
self. 

Of course there were stories about 
her, in her imperial days. There was 
the famous controversy with the great 
conductor Toscanini, which goes some- 
thing like this: 

At a certain rehearsal she objected to 
criticism. Coming down to the foot- 
lights, she voiced her resentment with 
some asperity. “Maestro,” she said, 
“vou forget that I am a star!” 

Toscanini stopped his orchestra and 
pointed a lean and solemn forefinger 
toward the roof. “Signorina,” he 
croaked in his impressive whisper, “the 
only stars are in Heaven!” 

For a while thereafter neither of 
these artists cared to work with the 
other; later on, quite the contrary. But 
her influence with the popular baritone, 
Mr. Scotti, however, was for years an 
established fact. When she acknowl- 
edged a keener appreciation of Mr. 
‘Toscanini—the natural result of their 


Cie has one great social gift, usually 


passage-at-arms—Mr. Scotti made moan 


to all who would listen. The public 
found these attachments appropriate, 
but when, after her excursion into the 
movies, she returned from California 
one day with that classic figure, Mr. 
Lou Tellegen, as a somewhat spectacu- 
lar husband, even her most ardent 
admirers indulged in a shrug. But he 
was, after all, only a part of the 
luxurious Seventy-fourth Street days. 
He was as decorative as her Aubussons 
and her marble staircase, he belonged 
in the picture. 


that was in it, including Mr. 

Tellegen, vanished from her life. 
But another and more important factor 
was also withdrawn at about this time. 
Her mother died. Mrs. Farrar had 
been all that such a story-book prima 
donna’s mother should be: her constant 
companion, her dearest friend, perhaps 
even her “severest critic.” From almost 
the moment of her death dates the birth 
of the new Geraldine. 

She left the opera for no other rea- 
son, she said, than that she was forty 
years old, and had determined so to 
do long ago when that sum of years 
had seemed to her the outside limit of 
human usefulness. There were rumors 
about her voice, however, and those that 
had ears to hear during her last days 
on the lyric stage admitted that they 
had been expecting some such misfor- 
tune daily during a season or two. 

Then, out of an incautious experi- 
ment with a tabloid version of “Car- 
men” in the hinterland, grew the 
conviction that a career in musical 
comedy was now the thing. Miss 
Farrar once said, “I know best what 
is good for little Geraldine,” and few 
have ever denied her cleverness, but this 
time she was mistaken. From over- 
work in a new field resulted a complete 
collapse. The enterprise was canceled 
in Hartford on the second night of its 
existence. From that day, two years 
ago, few except her intimate friends 
heard of Geraldine Farrar. She disap- 
peared as completely as Villon’s ladies 
and snows of yesterday, except for one 
intrepid gesture—she bought and occu- 
pied subscription seats for the Saturday 
matinees at the Metropolitan Opera! 

Now she is forty-five and looks any 
age you choose to give her. Gone, 
however, are the sleek black hair, the 
ready, flashing smile. A_ personality 
which dominated any room in which 
she stood as does a lighted Christmas 
tree has exchanged its glamorous spar- 
kle for a quiet radiance. Somewhere 
in the crucible of these few mysterious 
years she has altered almost the sub- 
stance of her being. Whether by 
suffering, by disillusionment, or by new 
vision, it is her secret, but the renais- 
sance is complete. The old charm is 
still there, the beauty is, if anything, 
intensified. . The light in her face comes 


| Ea ghey the house and all 
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from within. She is, however, content 
to let gently curving lips and shining 
eyes say what she once exhibited every 
tooth in her head to express. 
has her jewels, but she does not wear 
them all at once. Her color scheme is 
no longer red, white and blue, but silver. 


Her hair is an achievement, a master- © 
piece of nature with only a little in- 7 


hands of 


spiration from the talented 
Sylvia, her maid. 

This Geraldine lives in the country 
(New England, of course!), wears 


sun-hats, and grubs in a garden. During % 
the winter months she occupies an apart- 7) 
ment on Park Avenue, but she calls it 7 


And it is, in 


the Bird Cage. 
of space to spare. 


maple chairs, hooked rugs, a comfort- 
able couch, a mirror or two, growing 
ivy. The magnificent ghosts of yester- 
day’s elegance do not even haunt the 
premises. American beauties and or- 
chids find their way in only by accident. 


Here she sees her friends and here she | 
works, in an atmosphere as remote from | 
operatic affairs as if they had never | 


existed in her life. “I had about all 


that such a career had to offer,” she} 


says very sensibly if you mention the 
effulgent past. 


withdraw from the incandescence 


Bw the fact that she chose tol 


She still } 


tact, | 
somewhat constricted, with not an inch | 
Here are fresh green © 
walls, glazed chintz, a piano, some |) 





wrest: 


of Broadway does not mean that! 
Geraldine is through. She is a flower / 
which unfolded in the spotlight, she” 
needs a certain amount of these rays | 


to keep herself vigorous. 


If opera in® 





all its greater and lesser forms has been 


definitely flung aside, it is because she 


definitely believes that she has found 
something better. 
She has always been a worker. In 


the vortex of her Metropolitan activ- | 


ities she managed to find time for 


reading and was indefatigable in her @ 


patronage of libraries 
She never took physical exercise, but 


and museums. § 


she practiced tirelessly in her studio and § 


was always first at rehearsals and the 
last to go. 
never cast off. 
When, for one reason 
however, her voice rebelled against its 
usages and left her “cold,” she did, after 
all, the one logical thing—she stopped 
using it. A year or so went ‘by while 
she lay fallow. 


formation. In the summer of 
she went upon her first visit to Europe 
since the war, and met again her old 
teacher, Lilli Lehmann, almost eighty 


These qualities she has & 


or another, 


Then came an event © 


which is perhaps the key to her trans- § 
1926 § 





« Salt ee 


HORT 3 


years old and still laboring as zestfully J 


as ever in her Mozart temple in Salz- 
burg. 

Miss Farrar called upon her, but it 
Was not an auspicious moment. She 
left a card with the address of her hotel 

(Continued on page 35) 
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When the children grow up, they may have something to say on the life arranged for them by their up-to-date mothers with jobs 


Our Career-ing Daughters 


An Open Question: Is It Possible That Mothers 


Understress Marriage in Training Their 


HAT should we modern 

parents do with our talented 

daughters? From babyhood 

we watch them carefully in 

an effort to discover any spe- 
cial gifts they may have. When we 
think we have found what tastes and in- 
terests are most pronounced, we dedicate 
their whole educational lives to the de- 
velopment of those particular powers. 
Every family energy is devoted to that 
end. We parents make many sacrifices 
of our own comfort and happiness that 
the most qualified teachers and the rich- 
est opportunities shall be theirs. Our 
daughters assume, as do we, that they 
are ultimately to practice their profes- 
sions and to have careers. 

We discuss with them, with the deep- 
est earnestness, the openings for women 
in law and medicine, the possibilities ‘in 
commercial art, the relative advantages 
ot private and public-health nursing, the 
type of educational work which most 
appeals to a girl who loves little chil- 
dren. We study the different prepara- 
tions advisable for social work under 


Talented Daughters? 


By CORNELIA JAMES CANNON 


private or public direction, the variety of 
careers possible to the girl with secre- 
tarial training, the service to the com- 
munity that could be rendered by the 
socially minded librarian, the business 
careers waiting for the girl with execu- 
tive ability, and the best way to capital- 
ize the selling or the advertising sense. 

When the years of preliminary train- 
ing are completed we hurry our girls 
into the practice of their professions, into 
practical, money-earning use of their 
powers and acquired facility. Whether 
the work for which they are prepared is 
sculpture or teaching, advertising or 
selling insurance, nursing the sick or 
advising the families of deserting hus- 
bands, they expect, and we expect 
for them, that they will devote 
their energies to doing the job with all 
that is in them. We second their desire 
to congregate with the fellow workers 
in their particular craft, we discuss with 
them the details and emergencies of their 
daily work, and we defer, in our family 
management, to the exigencies of their 
careers as fully as to those of our sons. 


And in all this time, and in all this 
absorption, we tacitly ignore the possi- 
bility that they may marry and be 
forced to make terms with other claims 
which will inevitably be found more 
exacting and fundamental than those to 
which every waking hour of their adoles- 
cence has been devoted. We do not en- 
deavor to hide from them the fact that 
marriage is taking place about them, nor 
that it may ultimately involve their own 
lives. In our righteous recoil from the 
matchmaking methods of an earlier gen- 
eration, however, we stress professional 
work and allow the thought of prepara- 
tion for marriage to remain in the back- 
ground. 

Of course these professionally trained 
girls do marry, and they are probably 
on the average as happy as the general 
run of people. But in their marriages 
they are grappling with a new set of 
problems which their education has not 
prepared them to meet and to which 
not even the professional women who 
write so interestingly in the Woman's 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Plenty of treaties, but no takers 


N the first month of the new year 
our relations with Latin-America 
came very much to the front of 
the picture. What with renewed 
fighting in Nicaragua, the promul- 

gation of the amended Mexican oil law, 
the meeting of the Pan-American Con- 
gress in Havana, and Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s good-will flights from country to 
country in Central America, Europe re- 
ceded into the background—all except 
France. France and the United States, 
during January, were trying to find a 
meeting ground for application of the 
Briand principle—that of “outlawing 
war forever as an instrument of national 


policy.” 





In Havana 


HE meeting of the Sixth Pan- 

American Congress at Havana was 

considered of such great impor- 
tance that President Coolidge himself 
went down to speak, as a sort of ambas- 
sador extraordinary of good will. Show- 
ers of rosebuds greeted his grrival. 

His address before the Congress, at 
which twenty-one republics were repre- 
sented, was cautious. Full of agreeable 
assurances, it avoided the controversial 
points of our Latin-American relations. 
Former Secretary of State Hughes was 
head of the American delegation, and it 
was left to him, after the President’s 
departure, to speak right out the dread 
word “Nicaragua.” At a dinner given 
for the American delegates by the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce, he went 
into some, but not much, detail as to 
our Latin-American policy, citing our 
withdrawal from Cuba and from Santo 
Domingo as proof of American respect 


for the territorial integrity of the south- 
ern republics. He went on to say that 
the United States would withdraw from 
Haiti, if possible, and that we were in 
Nicaragua, not because we wanted to 
be there, but because our presence had 
been requested. In the Congress he op- 
posed the Mexican suggestion that the di- 
rector of the Pan-American Union, in- 
stead of being always from this country, 
should be chosen in rotation from sev- 
eral different countries. 

As we go to press, the Congress is 
still in session, and what new light it 
throws on the problems of the United 
States and Latin-America will be told 
in another issue. So far, though various 
grievances must be simmering, our dele- 
gates have clearly created an impres- 
sion of trying hard to win Latin-Amer- 
ican confidence. 


Briand and Kellogg 


EGOTIATIONS between 
N France and the United States, 
which have been carried on in 
the past month, concern two treaties. 
One of them is the outcome of the now 
famous proposal of Foreign Minister 
Briand of France that the United States 
and France “outlaw war forever between 
them as an instrument of national 
policy.” In the short time that notes 
concerning this treaty have been passing 
between the two countries a very inter- 
esting situation has developed. 

M. Briand proposed a treaty between 
the United States and France alone. The 
United States, however, took the posi- 
tion that such a treaty, entered into with 
one country, would amount to defensive 
alliance and would therefore be contrary 
to our traditional policy. 

This was an unexpected turn of af- 
fairs, and it raised complicated questions 
of international policy. France, like the 
other nations whose signatures we 
hoped to get to this “multilateral” treaty, 
is committed to the peace—and war— 
policies of the League of Nations. But 
the Kellogg plan, in which the League 
is not mentioned, provides for peace only 
and, unlike the League Covenant, pro- 
vides no penalties. 

In an effort to bring the Kellogg plan 
into line with French commitments to 
the League, France asked that the for- 
mula of renouncing war be changed to 
a solemn declaration against wars of ag- 


gression. But the State Department 
could not accept this suggestion and in 
response invited France to join with us 
in inviting other great powers to begin 
discussions of a definite treaty based on 
the original Briand idea, renouncing a// 
war among the signers. As France be- 
lieves that other great powers, particu- 
larly Germany and Great Britain, find 
League commitments an obstacle to 
promising not to fight any more, any- 
where, at any time, she offers no objec- 
tion to our sounding them, but looks for- 
ward to reservations on all sides that 
will put discussions on a practical basis. 

Thus both nations advance and re- 
treat and advance, in the hope of find- 
ing a formula. 

An arbitration treaty was presented 
to the French Government at the same 
time as the draft treaty renouncing war 
—a substitute for the Root Arbitration 
Treaty of 1908. It is more definite as 
to questions to be excluded from arbitra- 
tion, particularly in the detail that ques- 
tions of “national honor” are no longer 
to be shut out. It appears to be accept- 


able except for some minor changes. 





Lindbergh has seen everything anyhow 


Our Movies and Europe 


HERE are signs of a three-power 

combination abroad to restrict the 

importing of American films. Two 
reasons are given. One is cultural. Ob- 
jection is made to having Hollywood 
ideals of life and cinema art dominating 
the foreign motion-picture theatres. 
Giving point to this objection is the 
American tendency in films to show the 
French as villains, the English as “silly 
asses” and the Germans as gross people 
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drinking beer. The other reason is finan- 
cial. The motion-picture industry 
abroad, as here, wants to make money. 
Great Britain and Germany have al- 
ready taken action to prevent the influx 
of foreign pictures, by a form of licens- 
ing. Now an official French Commis- 
sion has recommended the passage of a 
law providing for the establishment of 
a film quota in France. The principal 
complaint against the United States is 
that we buy so few foreign films. A 
compromise is suggested by which the 
United States in order to obtain larger 
representation abroad, will have to dis- 
tribute more French, German and Brit- 
ish films. If this happens, the nations 
concerned may find that the moving pic- 
ture is a valuable aid toward interna- 


tional understanding. 
A case of Frank L. Smith, Senator- 

elect from Illinois, was closed 
when the Senate, on January 19, voted 
61 to 23 to exclude him and to declare 
the existence of a vacancy in the Illinois 
Senatorial representation. The twenty- 
three Senators who voted against the 
resolution of exclusion favored accept- 
ance of his credentials, leaving his trial 
on moral grounds for future settlement. 

Disclosure by the Reed Investigating 
Committee that of $258;728 spent in his 
primary campaign, $203,000 was contrib- 
uted by officials of public utility corpo- 
rations at a time when Colonel Smith 
headed the State commission which regu- 
lated public utility rates, was the basis 
of this action. Though it satisfies those 
who do not wish to see high public office 
virtually bought and paid for, at the 
same time it raises a constitutional ques- 
tion of such importance that even some 
of those who most bitterly condemn the 
way Colonel Smith got the nomination 
are wondering where Senatorial zeal has 
led the country. This constitutional 
aspect of the case was revealed when 
Governor Len Small of Illinois refused 
to accept the Senate action as legal, and 
announced that he would support what- 
ever efforts Colonel. Smith might make 
to enforce what he maintains are his 
constitutional rights. 

The conflict outlined is between two 
parts of the Constitution—that which 
makes the Senate the “‘sole judge of the 
qualifications of its members” and the 
part which says no state shall be deprived 
of equal Senatorial representation. 


The Senate Acts 
DRAMATIC chapter in the 


A Cure for the Cold? 


HE common cold is to be the ob- 
jective of a major offensive by 
Johns Hopkins University. Caus- 
ing a greater economic loss to industry 
than any other single form of illness, it 
has long been looked on as one of the 


unavoidable minor sufferings of man- 
kind. Now medical groups of this great 
university, financed by a $195,000 gift 
from the Chemical Foundation, 
planning a five years’ cooperative re- 
search that it is hoped will dispel the 
mystery surrounding it. For it is a mys- 
tery. No one knows exactly what causes 
it or a dependable cure. And what are 
its symptoms? There are many varieties 
of discomfort and illness called colds, but 
what exactly is a “common cold”? The 
resources of the Medical School, the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
and of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, will 
be used in an effort to find the answers. 


India in the News 


HE Statutory Commission, created 

by the British Parliament to report 

on the result of ten years’ partial 
self-rule in India and to make recom- 
mendations either for its extension or 
restriction, has started on its long jour- 
ney. It is headed by Sir John Simon, 
who has retired from a lucrative law 
practice and risked a brilliant future in 
home politics, in order to undertake what 
he looks on as the “biggest job” he 
knows. The Nationalist Congress in 
India at its recent session voted to boy- 
cott the Commission, and violent oppo- 
sition in general from the Hindus is ex- 
pected, because no Hindu was selected 
to share in its investigations. 

The work of the Commission will 
take three years, and its success hinges 
on the ability of members of the Com- 
mission to get the cooperation of the 
heads of the various Hindu groups. The 
Commission itself will draw up no con- 
stitutional program, but will, when it 
has completed its work, report to Parlia- 
ment. A joint Commission of the two 
Houses will then prepare a bill embody- 
ing the changes proposed. 


Politics in Nicaragua 


HILE the American marines 
were pushing farther into the 
Nicaraguan wilds, in a_ final 
drive against General Sandino’s forces, 
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the first real test of strength between 
factions supporting and factions oppos- 
ing the American policy in Nicaragua 
took place in the Nicaraguan parliament 
in Managua. A bill, suspending the ex- 
isting electoral code, was introduced, by 
the terms of which an American was 





The Caribbean greets Coolidge 


to be President of each electoral board, 
even in the smallest polling place. At 
the head of the Central Electoral Board 
was to be General Frank R. McCoy, 
appointed by President Coolidge, and 
now arrived on the Nicaraguan scene. 
This measure passed the Senate. But 
when it reached the House of Deputies 
a substitute measure was offered and 
passed, giving power to the Nicaraguan 
Congress to make the regulations for the 
elections, thus curtailing the power of 
the American Administrator. It was 
supported largely by the Conservatives. 
The Liberals charge that the Conserva- 
tives wished to prevent a fair election 
so that their party, which is in power, can 
keep control. For that reason it is not 
strange to find General Moncada, for- 
mer leader of the Liberal forces, and 
now Liberal candidate for the Presi- 
dency, strongly endorsing the presence 
of the American marines in his country. 
The presence of General McCoy in 
Managua was expected to lend weight 
to efforts to break the deadlock between 
the two houses. 


Trotsky in Exile 


RESS censorship in Soviet Russia 
has prevented any story about the 
exile of Leon Trotsky, former 

Minister of War and leader of the Op- 
position against the Stalin régime, from 
reaching us directly. But we know he 
and his colleagues are gone—Trotsky, 
it is said, on a five-thousand-mile jour- 
ney to the farthest corner of East Rus- 
sia, near the border of Chinese Turke- 
stan, and some of his colleagues to the 
desolate region of the Ural Mountains. 
This is the drastic way in which the 
Soviet Government ends the schism in 
Communist ranks. One of the two most 
brilliant figures in Soviet history, 
Trotsky never lost sight of the original 
Communist dogma of a_ proletarian 
(Continued on page 41) 








January 2, the 
coldest day of winter 
so far, a long line of 
shivering private citizens 
might have been seen 
waiting outside the White House. 
They were waiting to shake the 
hands of the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge at the annual New Year’s 
reception to the General Public; 
the one time of the year when you 
can march boldly up to the door of 
the White House without  cre- 
dentials of any kind, find the First 
Citizen and his wife ready to receive 
your respects, and the rooms gay 
with flowers, filled with music by 
the Marine Band, all in your honor. 

The President and Mrs. Coolidge 
shook 3,291 outstretched hands as if 
they enjoyed it and considered this 
one of the most important social 
functions of the crowded White 
House calendar. It takes some spirit 
to stand for hours in a bitter wind, 
in a line that moves by inches; but 
it takes spirit, too, to shake the 
hands of 3,291 persons and keep 
your smile from growing fixed, 
your eyes from glazing. Mr. Cool- 
idge does it with an efficient swing. 
It startles some of the out-of-town 
visitors who are all primed to re- 
mark, as they grasp the presidential 
hand, that they have named the new 
baby Calvin, or that they have a 
distant relative in common with the 
Coolidges. 

One man was heard to say sen- 
sibly: “I did want to look at them 
some more, but then I reckon he’s 
a right busy man, and it was nice 
of them to see us at all.”’ Then 
there was the girl from Wisconsin, 
in Washington to take the examinations 
for the Foreign Service, who arrived for 
the reception after it was all over and 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge were 
posing at the door for the photographers. 
She explained to the usher that she just 
wanted to stand there and look at them 
a moment, and suddenly found herself 
at the head of a small group of similar 
late arrivals, being ushered into the 
White House and greeted cordially 
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while the Marine Band was ordered to 
strike up again. She told me later that 
she did think the Republicans ought 
to draft Mr. Coolidge to run 1928 

Accompanied by one of the most dis- 
tinguished delegations which has ever 
represented America at an international 
conference, President Coolidge sailed 
for Havana to attend the opening of 
the sixth Pan-American Congress. 
Whether the plan for his personal at- 


York 


The beautiful Lincoln Memorial on the Potomac, 
to which our thoughts turn in observance of the 
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WASHINGTON IN FULL SWING 


The President Goes to Havana. The State Department W orks on 
Congress Discusses Nicaragua, 


Navy Plans and the Tariff 


tendance at this portentous meeting 
originated with Mr. Coolidge him- 


self, Secretary of State Kellogg, o1 
another of his political advisers, it 


is considered here as one of the most 
gracious, and also astute, moves he 
has ever made as final arbiter of out 
foreign policies. By his personal at- 
tendance, by his choice of outstand- 
ing statesmen to compose the delega 
tion, he has added to the prestige of 
the Congress, paid a high compli 
ment to the twenty Latin American 
countries represented, and indicated 
an earnest desire for a restoration of 
the good will toward America which 
has been further strained by the 
Nicaraguan affair and the Mexican 
crisis, now apparently safely passed. 

The friendly gesture is all the 
more important because the Latins 
react so quickly to the more intangi- 
ble elements in our dealings with 
them. One South American diplo 
mat in Washington declared that it 
isn’t the things we have done in 
Mexico and Nicaragua that have 
stirred up the Latin press to such 
violent denunciations, but the man- 
ner in which we have done them, 
superior tone” which runs 
some of our diplomatic 
I like the way Professor 
William Shepherd, of Columbia 
University, one of our leading ex- 
perts on Latin America, expressed 
it: “We could be fortiter in re 
much more successfully if we would 
only be a little more suaviter in 
modo.” Perhaps our State Depart- 
ment needs an Adviser on National 
Psychology. 

It is ene to be regretted that 
only Dr. Leo S. Rowe among the 
nine American delegates speaks Spanish. 
One of the complaints often heard from 
the South American diplomats in Wash- 
ington is that while the mé jority of 
prominent Latin Americans speak Eng- 
lish, a knowledge of Spanish is consid- 
ered unnecessary by even the high 
officials of the State Department. The 
members of the American delegation, 
however, are men of tact and statesman- 
ship. They are not likely to make the 
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blunders which have been made by a few 
of our delegates to similar conferences 
in the past. The story still goes around 
Washington of an American making a 
speech at the Buenos Aires Good Roads 
Congress, who complimented the city on 
naming one of its boulevards after a 
great American physician, Dr. Mayo, of 
Rochester, only to learn later that the 
Avenida de Mayo commemorates an im- 
portant national event which occurred 
in the month of May. 

The harmony of the Havana Con- 
gress depends upon whether our delega- 
tion can keep discussion restricted to 
economic subjects (as has been the case 
in all earlier Pan-American Congresses) 
in the face of a demand by many Latin 
American representatives for political 
discussion involving such ticklish sub- 
jects as our activities in Nicaragua. Can 
President Coolidge and his able delega- 
tion convince the Congress—with or 
without political discussion—that we are 
not trimming our sails to the winds of 
imperialism in Latin America? Can the 
Congress yield real values without touch- 
ing on the half-dozen urgent political 
issues? All eyes in official Washington 
are turned on Havana. So are many in 
Europe. A dispatch from Berlin de- 
clares that “there is speculation here as 
to how the policy of the United States 
in Nicaragua will affect the discussions.” 


Our Policy in Nicaragua 


ONGRESS has had a good deal 
to say about this Nicaraguan af- 
fair. The dispatch of a thousand 

additional marines to smoke Sandino— 
bandit, rebel or patriot, as you choose to 
call him—out of his mountain retreat 
brought resolutions of protest pouring 
into Senate and House hoppers. Senator 
Heflin demanded ‘immediate  with- 
drawal of the marines from Nicaragua.” 
Representative Huddleston, of Alabama, 
shouted : “Our ambassador of peace wings 
his way through the air while our am- 
bassadors of death struggle in the jungles 
of Nicaragua.” Representative Begg, 
of Ohio, always ready to jump to the 
defense of the Administration, attempted 
to justify our conduct in the Nicaraguan 
muddle, but made the mistake of com- 
bining altruistic with practical motives 
in his explanation. It sounds well to 
say “instead of inciting war the marines 
are preserving the peace of the new 
world; we have prevented a war”; but 
when you attempt to bolster up this rea- 
son by citing the necessity for safeguard- 
ing the Panama Canal you weaken your 
case, 

Watching from the Senate galleries 
these violent attacks by the Democrats 
and the independents on the Administra- 
tion’s Latin American policies, the spo- 
tadic outbursts from the “outs” against 
the general conduct of foreign affairs by 
the “ins,” one recalls that until the time 
of the Versailles treaty it was an ac- 


cepted American dictum that “politics 
stops at the water’s edge.” The view 
one takes of our Latin American prob- 
lems would appear to be decided more 
logically by whether one is inherently 
conservative or liberal, than by whether 
one is enlisted under the sign of the 
donkey or that of the elephant. But 
with the exception of the ‘paper Repub- 
licans,” dubbed insurgent, the Republi- 
cans are practically unanimous in their 
support of the Coolidge-Kellogg conduct 
of the Nicaraguan affair; the Democrats 
practically unanimous in their opposi- 
tion. Serious domestic criticism is inev- 
itable in such situations; but that it 
should be shaped by partisan politics, the 
officials of the State Department may 
well deplore. It is a matter which has 
come to the attention of European jour- 
nalists; Stephane Lauzanne, editor of Le 
Matin, recently wrote an_ indictment 
which it seems to us should have a place 
in the Congressional Record: 
“America, which has some admirable 
qualities, has one terrible fault,’”’ he as- 
serted. “She has no national foreign 
policy. Her foreign policy varies accord- 
ing to the parties in power and accord- 
ing to the needs of these parties for 
election purposes. War, peace finances, 
commerce, world concord, tariff discord 
—all that serves as a football in the 
game the parties play every four years.” 
Monsieur Lauzanne had immediately 
in mind the Administration project for 
a multilateral peace treaty, but his criti- 
cism applies even more to the Nicaraguan 
debate in Congress. If you are a 
Democrat, it is more than likely you will 
call the presence of American marines in 
Nicaragua unwarranted interference by 
the Colossus of the North; if you are a 
Republican in Congress, you justify it as 
a practical and wise method of preserv- 
ing peace justified under the Stimson 
agreement and preventing thousands of 
Nicaraguans from killing one another. 


The Tariff Issue 


HILE party lines tend to solidi- 

fy on foreign policies, strangely 

enough they are breaking up 
over one good old issue which has al- 
ways been strictly partisan—the tariff. 
The ghosts of Party Pillars of the old 
days must have shivered over the spec- 
tacle of Senator McMaster, Republican, 
of South Dakota, presenting a resolution 
to put the Senate on record for “imme- 
diate downward revision of excessive 
rates’; of four Democratic Senators— 
Walsh of Massachusetts, Dill of Wash- 
ington, Bruce of Maryland and Fletcher 
of Florida—protesting loudly against 
any blanket lowering as dangerous to 
certain state industries. Once again the 
farm problem has split the parties; and 
if concern for the plight of agriculture 
is strong enough to override the tradi- 
tional party attitude on the tariff, al- 
most anything may happen before the 
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end of the present session of Congress. 

The McMaster resolution, based on 
the theory that the farmer would be 
helped by higher tariff rates on agri- 
cultural imports and lower rates on 
manufactured products which he buys— 
passed_by a vote of 54 to 34—was at 
best only a gesture; tariff legislation 
must originate in the House wing of the 
Capitol. The futility of the five days’ 
debate being overlooked by unanimous 
consent, the Senators used the McMas- 
ter resolution as a springboard for dis- 
cussion of everything from Governor Al 
Smith’s presidential aspirations to Secre- 
tary Mellon’s prohibition enforcement 
program, with pros and cons effectively 
represented on every topic. Every once 
in a while somebody would recall that 
the subject under discussion was osten- 
sibly the effect of the present tariff on 
farm prosperity—or lack of it. 


Its Effect on the Farmers 
Ss NATOR SMITH BROOK- 


HART, gloom written all over his 

rugged countenance, informed the 
Old Guard high-tariff Republicans on 
his own side of the aisle that ninety-five 
per cent of the American farmers are 
bankrupt. Senators Smoot and Watson 
are as sorry as anybody that the farmers 
are having hard times, but they refused 
to accept the agricultural depression as a 
pretext for an attack on the Republican 
tariff. Senator Watson hastily took. his 
cudgels out of the desk drawer and 
waved them for the Republican elephant, 
Republican prosperity, and the high pro- 
tective theory of the party which ap- 
peared to be tottering from the attacks 
of the insurgent Republicans. 

“Never in the broad circle of the earth 
has any nation enjoyed such abundant 
prosperity!’ declaimed the Senator from 
Indiana. 

“There'll be no tariff revision for two 
years,” contributed Senator Smoot. 
Democrats retorted that by that time 
they would be able to write their own 
tariff bill. 

From that point it was but a step to 
discussion of the presidential campaign 
and prohibition. Senator Copeland of 
New York, easily distinguishable to gal- 
lery visitors by the inevitable red carna- 
tion in his buttonhole, rose to remark 
that New York is a great agricultural 
state, that Governor Smith is much con- 
cerned over farm relief, and that he be- 
lieved Governor Smith would be elected 
President of the United States next fall! 

This brought on a violent attack of 
prohibition agitation throughout the 
Senate chamber. Senator Borah an- 
nounced that he intends to find out just 
where every Republican candidate stands 
on the Eighteenth Amendment, and 
Senator Caraway of Arkansas retorted 
drily that if Mr. Borah could discover 
the real prohibition views of the current 


(Continued on page 36) 
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and “Good”? : 


Some Guideposts on the Path to Legal Security 


OR days | trudged about the 


city interviewing lawyers. 
“Suppose,” I said, “my husband 


has run off with my next-door 

neighbor, or a truck ran into 
my automobile and demolished it, or 
that I am very ill and want to make 
my will. I don’t know anything about 
the law or about lawyers and yet I must 
have one immediately. What should | 
do?” 

“Ah,” said one of my _ consultants, 
“vou should do exactly what you would 
do if you woke up in the middle of 
the night with acute appendicitis and 
had no family physician. You will wish, 
among other things, that in time of lull 
you had prepared for the storm. You 
will wish that of all the lawyers you 
have known or seen, or heard the names 
of, you had assured yourself of the com- 
petence of one. 

“Why is it,” he demanded, “that 
women are always conscientiously gath- 
ering information about doctors and 
dentists and yet placidly remain as 


ignorant of the competence of lawyers 


Are Set Up in This Article 


By CONSTANCE MARSHALL 


Illustrations by Helen E. Hokinson 


as if they were beings who never enter 
their lives at all? Apparently they do 
not realize that there comes a time in 
practically every woman’s life, whether 
she inherits her fortune or whether she 
bequeaths it, whether she drives her car 
into her neighbor’s .fence, or he drives 
his car into hers, whether she invests 
her money-in real estate or in mort- 
gages, whether she divorces her husband 
or whether he dies, when she needs a 
lawyer. Frequently she needs him on 
very short notice and when she has not 
informed herself in advance she has 
been known to resort to such extreme 
expedients as choosing a lawyer because 
his name sounds impressive in the tele- 
phone book, or because his wife once en- 
tertained her at bridge, or for the still 
more perilous reason that she once saw 
his name featured in a sensational trial. 
All of which is very reckless (very much 
like a woman) and not at all neces- 
sary.” 

“But lawyers belong to such a clois- 
tered profession. Their business is so 
private. How can a woman inform her- 









self about them?” I demanded of this ® 
lawyer and others. 

The replies 1 received were hardly ® 
more illuminating than disquieting, the % 
gist of them being, “Ask somebody in 
a position to know—a banker or a busi- 
ness man, preferably, and then temper 
his advice with misgivings. With the} 
best motives in the world your adviser Sf 


who happens to be his friend, or other- 
wise mislead you.” a 
“This matter of choosing a lawyer 
is a good deal of a gamble, then, isn't 
it?” I asked finally. a 
And most of my informants agreed 
that it is—quite as great a gamble oe 
choosing a doctor, just as important, _ 
considerably more complicated. A great] 
er gamble, too, for women than fo 
men, because women have fewer sources 
of information. Women do not gossip 
about lawsuits and bankruptcy, merger 
and recoveries, over cigars at lunch and 
on the golf links, as men are reputed 
to do, and so they miss choice tidbits o! 
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information regarding lawyers and their 
ways which men pick up quite inci- 
dentally. Men, in other words—busi- 
ness men at least—have a background 
which the ordinary woman lacks. She 
approaches the moment of her distress 
all unarmed. She takes her troubles to 
the lawyer of her choice with just two 
thoughts in mind—she hopes he will be 
“reasonable” and she hopes he will be 
“good,” and specifically what she means 
by these words she does not know her- 
self. 

It is a maxim, true in the law as in 
other departments of life, that the best 
is the cheapest in the end. The law is 
such a complicated and involved subject 
that whether a woman seeks a lawyer 
for the difficult and risky work of break- 
ing a will, or for the simple matter of 
making an ordinary will, or for almost 
any legal service, it is worth while to 
employ the best brains possible. In al- 
most all communities the bulk of the 
important legal business is placed in the 
hands of a few lawyers at the top of 
their profession, while the great mass 
of practitioners struggle along with such 
morsels of business as happen to fall 
from the great men’s tables. 


F a woman takes her busi- 
] ness to these prominent 

attorneys, naturally — she | 
must expect to pay a larger fee 
than if she engaged a more 
obscure lawyer whose reputa- 
tion is not yet made, just as 
in medicine, if she consults a 
noted physician on a_fashion- 
able street she pays more for 
his attention than if she goes 
to a practitioner in the neigh- 
borhood. Yet very often her 
affairs are not of sufficient mag- 
nitude to warrant payment of 
a large fee. If, however, she 
engages a young or relatively 
obscure lawyer she takes a 
chance either with regard to 
his honesty or his competence 
or both. 

To complicate the situation 
further, there is an increasing 
disposition among lawyers to 
consolidate in firms. A woman 
who goes to a large firm with 
a matter involving only a few 
hundred or a few thousand 
dollars is likely to find that it 
is not of sufficient magnitude 
to engage the attention of the 
heads of the firm and is, there- 
fore, turned over to clerks or 
assistants in the office. These 
men are, of course, selected 
with care, being usually either 
sons and relatives of the mem- 
bers of the firm, or, very often, honor 
men in a first-class law college. The 
firm is always behind the work they do, 
and in a measure responsible for it, but 
the client will not receive the personal 


attention that a great doctor—to con- 
tinue the analogy—gives his patient. 

Considering this, in matters involv- 
ing small sums of money it is often ad- 
visable for a woman to go to a small 
firm, or to a lawyer to whom her busi- 
ness will loom very large, and who will 
give it his keen and discriminating at- 
tention rather than to a large office 
where she takes a chance on the lawyer 
she may draw and the amount of atten- 
tion she may receive—always provided 
that she is assured of both honesty and 
competence. 

If she has business in another locality, 
particularly if it is in another part of 
the country, it is usually wise to engage 
a lawyer in that community to work 
with her attorney—or, if she is very 
sure of his ability, to handle the matter 
alone. This is for the reason that he 
knows the local laws and customs; he 
is a member of the community and can 
work with the local people without irri- 
tating them as an “imported” lawyer 
very often unwittingly does. As for the 
dificult business of engaging a good 
lawyer in a distant community, this may 
be safely left to one’s lawyer at home. 
He has facilities for making a wise 
selection which most women have not. 
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How shall she choose a lawyer? 


It is another recent tendency among 
lawyers to specialize in particular phases 
of the law. There is the criminal 
lawyer, the tort lawyer, the patent 
lawyer, the admiralty lawyer—there are 
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corporation lawyers, divorce lawyers, 
public utility lawyers, insurance lawyers, 
municipal lawyers and still others. A 
few kinds of cases unquestionably re- 
quire a specialist—patent and admiralty 
law, particularly. For the creation of 
a trust, too, a specialist is needed. But 
the ordinary suit or the average probate 
matter the general practitioner is en- 
tirely capable of handling, and in those 
fields where a specialist is needed it is 
often advisable to go first to a general 
practitioner and then, through him, to 
a specialist whom he recommends, just 
as one goes to one’s family physician for 
advice before venturing to a heart or 
lung specialist. 

Women traditionally are alleged to 
be in terror of lawyers for two reasons. 
They fear that they may be downright 
cheated, or they fear that they may be 
overcharged and thus more legitimately 
robbed. The latter terror may be mini- 
mized by asking the lawyer at the first 
consultation what. his fee will be. <A 
woman should not be resentful, how- 
ever, if the lawyer replies that he is 
unable to tell her exactly. It depends 
upon several things—upon the amount 
of money involved, upon the attorney’s 
reputation and the weight of his advice, 

upon the client’s ability to pay, 
= upon the success of the set- 
tlement, and very largely upon 
the amount of time the lawyer 
expends, and this he cannot 
often calculate in advance. For 
instance, a shop may bring 
action against a woman for 
the purchase of a gown. There 
may be motions and counter- 
motions and complications of 
several weeks’ duration, or the 
matter may immediately be 
adjusted. If the lawyer at- 
tempted to fix his fee in ad- 
vance the client would be as 
liable to be overcharged as he 
to be underpaid. Even a con- 
sultation regarding a single 
point of law, which clients 
are apt to think a simple ex- 
change of question and answer, 
may require a vast deal of re- 
search and much laborious 
reference to law books before 
the lawyer can give his opinion. 
Fees for other services, how- 
ever, such as the drawing up 
of documents, can often be 





these terrors—dishonest 
lawyers—a woman may 

well, perhaps, cling to her 

ancient distrust. There are no 
more shyster lawyers, members of the 
bar protest, than quack doctors; no 
more lawyers who overcharge and de- 
ceive their clients than grocers who give 
their customers short weight and dairy- 


fixed in advance with ac- 
ey curacy. 
A’ regards the first of 





men who water their milk and salesmen 
who misrepresent their wares. But 
more than most malefactors the unscru- 
pulous lawyer can do his victim serious 
and permanent injury. 

A woman (unless she is in business) 
seldom consults a lawyer save regarding 
possessions which are most vital to her— 
her husband, the custody of her children, 
the inheritance or disposition of her for- 
tune, and for this reason a dishonest 
lawyer can place her in serious difficul- 
ties. Many opportunities arise which 
enable him to hoodwink and fleece his 
client while doing nothing for which 
he can be prosecuted. For example, an 
attorney charged a woman two hundred 
dollars for drawing up a simple will 
which, at most, should have cost twenty- 
five dollars. An attorney in a divorce 
case demanded a retainer of $500, al- 
though he knew that he would never 
be able to take the case to court, and 
after several months of stalling finally 
abandoned it. Nevertheless the money 
once paid, both women were helpless. 

Owinig to the great expense of litiga- 
tion, congestion in the courts and the 
uncertainty of the outcome, reputable 
attorneys make it a rule to advise clients 
to settle their disputes out of court when- 
ever possible, but unscrupulous lawyers 
—acting on the same mercenary motive 
which prompts an unscrupulous doctor 
to advise an operation unnecessarily— 
make a practice of urging their clients 
to take all controversies to court, 
whether they have enough evidence to 
make a case or not, assuring them in 
oily phrases that “everything will be all 
right.” 

On the other hand, wary as a woman 
should be in choosing a lawyer, when 
once she has given her business to him 
she cannot, for the sake of her own in- 
terests, do less than yield him her en- 
tire confidence. One does not expect to 
be benefited by a doctor’s advice unless 
it is followed to the letter, nor does one 
dispute with a trusted dentist when he 
advises bridge work or a filling. Accord- 
ing to the same logic, a client should 
not question the judgment of her at- 
torney—or ever sign any papers, or con- 
sent to any conditions without consult- 
ing him. Nor should she (and this is 
the unpardonable sin) withhold from 
him any facts. In a sense he is her 
father confessor; everything related to 
him is told in confidence and every shred 
and fragment of fact must unreservedly 
be laid before him, regardless of 
whether, in the client’s mind, it has bear- 
ing upon the case or not; regardless. of 
whether it is embarrassing to her, or 
whether it casts an unflattering reflection 
upon her. Under no other conditions 
can the lawyer assume the responsibility 
of advising her. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, many 
women make trouble for themselves be- 
cause they know a little too much about 
the law. The most disillusioned women 


in the world, lawyers say, are often 
those who thought they knew enough 
to “take care of themselves’”—and so 
came to grief. Some people have a way 
of going through the world collecting 
odds and ends and scraps of facts 
about the law which seem to them very 
wise, right and _ illuminating. Un- 
doubtedly this is a worthy diversion, 
but it is not always useful, for the 
reason that scraps of facts do not coor- 
dinate, they do not make sense. Unless 
one understands a point of law in its 
entirety, one does not understand it at 
all, and lawyers spend weary hours try- 
ing to “unteach” their clients—trying 
to clarify false impressions which they 
have gained through ignorance. 

A woman, for instance, went to the 
office of a divorce lawyer seeking assur- 
ance that she could secure alimony from 
her husband. The lawyer told her that 
under the laws of the state it would be 
impossible. ‘Well, but it is possible,”’ 
she cried. “While I’ve been waiting 
for you to see me I looked through one 
of your law books and found a statute 


Time 
By MarcueritE WILKINSON 
Died January 12, 1928 


Time is God’s tenderness 
Told in hours and ages, 
The sinner’s cleansing fear, 
The sure proof of sages; 
Time’s work is powerful, 
Ingenious and true, 
Making snow out of rain 
And rain out of dew, 
Making cities out of towns 
And deserts out of cities, 
Teaching by many wars 
Millions of pities. 


Time can lift a forest up 
Where lies a bare field, 
Or show the naked lie 
That truth has concealed, 
Goals of my long desire 
Time alone can reach, 
Oh, can it cure a sorrow 
That finds no ease in speech. 
From “Citadels,’” by Marguerite Wilkinson 
Courtesy of Macmillan Co., Publishers. 


The 


which applies to me precisely.” 
woman, while very clever, did not know 


what she was talking about. Many 
clients, equally clever, do not know what 
they are talking about when they at- 
tempt to “lay down the law’ to their 
attorneys. 

Women, also, have a tendency to dis- 
tress themselves needlessly over details. 
A lawyer said to me: “When a man 
comes into my office with a_ business 
matter, whether it involves a thousand 
dollars or a hundred thousand, if I tell 
him that I will communicate with him 
when I have information on the sub- 
ject he trusts me. I may call him in a 
month or I may not call him for six 
months, but in the meantime he is not 
concerned. But if a woman comes into 
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my office with a matter involving a 
hundred dollars she calls me to-morrow 
to remind me of it.” 

Women wonder, too, now that women 
lawyers are pioneers no longer, but estab- 
lished, successful practitioners, and so 
regarded, whether it is wiser (aside from 
the obligation of loyalty to one’s sex) 
to consult a woman lawyer or a man 
lawyer. Many are the ramifications of 
this question and many the earnest argu- 
ments it entails. Are women funda- 
mentally more honest than men? it is 
asked. Are they more painstaking? 
Does the fact that they are feminine in- 
vaders of man’s ancient province tend 
to put them brilliantly on their mettle? 
Are their brains suited to the practice 
of law or is there, as some men insist, 
some logic-less quirk in their composi- 
tion which can never be remedied ? 

The woman lawyer herself, with a 
cleaving of the Gordian knot, de- 
clares the whole discussion beside the 
point. ‘Women who practice law wish 
to be regarded as lawyers, not as 
women,” she declares. ‘“They wish the 
incident of sex to be left out of consid- 
eration. If Mr. Jones is a better lawyer 
than Miss Smith then employ Mr. Jones 
by all means. But if Miss Smith has 
a busier office, wins more cases and sat- 
isfies more clients than Mr. Jones, then 
admit that she is the better lawyer and 
employ her—not because she is a woman 
or in spite of the fact that she is a 
woman, but simply and solely because 
she is a lawyer and a good lawyer.” 

To regard woman lawyers, then, as 
lawyers first and always, and further 
than this to recognize all lawyers as 
specialists, not merely in law but in life, 
is an attitude that members of the legal 
profession believe the lay mind might 
adopt with profit. The busy lawyer, 
although a work-driven toiler who 
spends from eight to twelve hours a day 
grubbing in law books, drawing up 
documents, ferreting out facts relating 
to all diverse subjects from chemistry 
to chirography, and lashing his brain to 
yield inspiration for argument and evi- 
dence, is as intimately in touch with life 
as those other specialists in the affairs 
of men—clergymen, doctors and news- 
paper men. The doctor ministers to the 
bodies of men, the’ preacher to their 
spirit, the lawyer to their material wel- 
fare. He, not less than they, devotes 
his days to listening te men’s troubles, 
unknotting their tangled problems, set- 
ting them straight. Although many 
qualities have been found requisite for 
success in the law—industry, accuracy, 
dependability, logic, initiative, poise, 
above all these it is said that a successful 
lawyer needs an understanding of the 
human heart. Knowledge of statutes 
and principles is not enough; a knowl- 
edge of the ways of men must be added, 
—for against the sedate background of 
a lawyer’s office one hears echoes of the 
clash of all human passions. 
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Are Children People? 


Certainly, Says a Successful Children’s Photographer, 
Lena G. Towsley, Who Uses Her Knowledge of Child 
Nature Instead of a Head-clamp and a Birdie 


“Mouths are the most sensitive feature” 


AVE you turned the leaves 
of the old red plush family 
album lately? Do you re- 
member being dressed in 
your uncomfortable, starchy 

best and dragged to the photographer’s 
at the age of five? No wonder every 
atom of individuality is wiped from the 
pictured faces when you look back upon 
the ridiculous contortions the man went 
through in posing them. That one, for 
instance, of the forlorn little three-year- 
old, staring with fixed eyes at the jaunty 
bouquet of paper roses in her tense plaid 
lap. Or the boy who looks as if he 
might be a rather jolly youngster if his 
arm weren’t crooked at such a tortur- 
ing angle over the chairback and his 
hair slicked down in such unnatural 
scallops. 

Naturalness. Freedom. Spontaneity. 
Words that to Miss Lena G. Towsley, 
one of the most successful children’s 
photographers today, are synonymous 
with childhood itself, were utterly un- 
known to the photographer of even 
twenty years ago. To detect drama in 
the vague exploration of a broken toy, 
to catch the flicker of mischief glinting 
tor a split second in round little eyes, 
to know when a smile is characteristic 


By EsTHER MELBOURNE KNOX 
Photographs by Lena G. Towsley 


and at what point tears have real artis- 
tic value—these are the high lights in 
Miss Towsley’s art. And they are just 
as much a part of her equipment as the 
means with which she obtains the ex- 
quisite, silvery texture of the finished 
picture. 

The manner in which she stalks her 
small prey and crystallizes these effects 
and poses (which she insists are not 
truly hers at all but the property of the 
subjects) shows an understanding of 
children amounting almost to genius. 
Miss Towsley says there are three in- 
flexible rules by which she works. The 
first is “Tet them alone.” ‘The second 
is “Let them alone.’ And the third is 
“LET THEM ALONE.” 

The way she goes about this is char- 
acteristic. 

The first to greet you when you enter 
her sunny studio is her able and eager 
assistant, Patty. Patty’s welcome is 
artfully designed and guaranteed to 
take the edge off the most desperate 
case of shyness. For Patty is just about 
the most wiggly, ragged, lovable little 
white dog you ever saw in your short 
life! By this time you are well inside 
the studio. Before you even have time 
to think of what’s going to happen to 
you and your new friend, something 


An expression entirely his own 


“Eyes give character to the whole face” 


sleek and silky and friendly and gray is 
rubbing against you. This is Katinka. His 
feline dignity is a laughable contrast to 
the little dog’s prankish rushes. Then, 
even if you are a boy, the two dolls 
sleeping in the sunshine on the window- 
seat with their cambric complexions and 
calico frocks are interesting and the gor- 
geous pictures covering a tall screen in 
the corner have to be given some at- 
tention. Up on the shelf is the kind of 
a tinkling little music-box you have al- 
ways needed to be perfectly happy. The 
young lady who is doing something or 
other to a black box nods that it is 
yours to play with if you like. Funny 
you didn’t notice her before—that young 
lady. Probably it was because she 
didn’t pat you on the head and make a 
big fuss over you, the way Grown Ups 
do. Nice of her. The first thing you 
know, with your hair all standing on 
end and your new teeth all showing, 
you have had your picture taken! No 
wonder your parents like it. It’s not 
a picture, it’s you! 

“Children are people,”’ says Miss 
Towsley, “and to get individuality in 
pictures, you have to treat them like hu- 
man beings. Really there ought to be 
a law against (Continued on page 40) 
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Editorially 


Count Keyserling Speaks 


T was an engaging surprise to learn that the women 
are “running this country” and always have run 
it. Count Hermann Keyserling has said it. His 

sponsors deciare that he has been everywhere, seen 
everything, read everything and really knows every- 
thing, so when he pronounces this country a matri- 
archate and all the other countries patriarchates, who 
dares contradict him? The reason he knows this star- 
tling fact about America is that there are so many laws, 
and laws, it seems, are the specialty of women. What 
appears to have got on his nerves particularly is the 
prohibition law. Women inspired that, he says, and 
that really caused him to observe how many laws we 
have. When he observed, it only took a minute to 
conclude that all the forty-nine constitutions and all 
the forty-nine codes were likewise inspired by women. 

He may be right, but on two small points, at least, 

he has made a huge mistake. The first mistake is: pro- 
hibition was not inspired by women at all; it was in- 
spired by the way men act when they are drunk, as- 
sisted by the sober reflection of how much it costs the 
taxpayers to repair the damage they do at such times. 
The second mistake is: that the habit of making laws 
was not established by women, but began some genera- 
tions back when no woman could pray in a church or 
sing in a choir or have an opinion on any subject. Men 
at that time sat on one side of the church and women 
on the other, in order that “men might lift their souls 
to God.” Thus lifted, men began the series of Thou 
shalt nots, one of the early ones being Thou, sinful 
man, shalt not kiss thy wife on Sunday! 

We may be a matriarchate, but it is curious that the 

first person to notice it is the Count from Germany. 
—C.C. C. 
* oo * 


The Nicaraguan Maze 
The N g VM 


UESTIONS about our presence in Nicaragua 

are insistent—and beyond them lies the ques- 

tion whether such incidents are to recur again 

and again, or whether some policy of the many sug- 
gested for sharing responsibility may be adopted. We 
are there—we hear—because the present government 
wants us. But we are told the present government 
itself isn’t wanted and is only a puppet arrangement 
of our own. Or, we are there to insure the fair 
election we promised. But again we are told that the 
rocky province held by Sandino—rebel, bandit, patriot, 
as you choose—holds less than seven per cent of the 
population. The truth seems to be, as one hunts it 
back through the tangled history of Nicaraguan elec- 
tions, that under the inspiration of business interests 
we got into this present mess, and ended in a war that 
differs from real war only in that no one declared it. 
Meantime, trusting Mr. Hughes’ reassuring promise, 
made at Havana, that we will get out as soon as we 


Speaking 


can, it would be well for us to realize what this unde- 
clared war means. We can’t—altogether; accounts of 
loss are conflicting, but it is known that about fifteen 
marines have been killed and at least five hundred 
Nicaraguans. We have used bombing airplanes—have 
they contrived to spare women and children in the 
course of their destruction? ‘They never do. 

Recently half a dozen suggestions for a new policy 
have been made: recognition hereafter of de facto gov- 
ernments, even if they have been set up by revolution; 
provision that intervention shall not be made without 
authorization of Congress—though authorities differ 
on the constitutionality of such a measure; reorganiza- 
tion of the Pan-American Union to settle political dis- 
putes; an announcement that at least the United States 
will not intervene in Latin-American affairs without 
consulting the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union. Through all this thinking runs the idea that 
responsibility for such affairs as our tragic Nicaraguan 
muddle should rest on more shoulders than those of 
the Executive and the State Department in one coun- 
try. Sooner or later it will be recognized that our 
policy in Latin-America will be wiser and saner if it 
involves conference with the other Americas. Bit by 
bit the arbitration idea, the idea of international con- 
ference, spreads and deepens. 


* * * 


Dangerous Talk on Sex 


S our Anglo-Saxon world today in danger of mak- 
ing a complete reversal of its standards? Is it 
about to accept promiscuity in sexual relations as 

inevitable and at times desirable? 

This question is not far-fetched. It is reluctantly 
asked as the result of serious books and magazine 
articles which are being commonly read and quoted, 
used as the basis of discussion in college classrooms, 
and accepted as authoritative by many young people. 
“Free love” under that bald name would hardly be 
advocated by most of those who quote with approval 
Havelock Ellis and Mrs. Bertrand Russell, but it is 
nothing else than free love which is encouraged by 
these and other writers who talk carelessly about free- 
dom in human relationships. heir doctrines are all 
the more dangerous because they are advanced as 
part of a conception of marriage and of the relation- 
ships of the sexes which has in it much that is fine 
and desirable. 

In an article in the January Forum, “What is 
Marriage?” Havelock Ellis says: “There are large 
numbers of people who, for one reason or another, 
are unfitted for the vocation of marriage and may 
be recommended to find sexual satisfaction and com- 
panionship outside it.” “There is no need to marry 
because we fall in love and in order to gratify pas- 
sion. ‘That can be done outside of marriage.” Mr. 
Ellis does not mention self-control nor that valuable 
discipline of character which comes, from exercising 
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self-control, nor does he give any value to chastity 
and faithfulness. 

Love is a poor thing in the hands of these writers. 
They ignore the fact that slowly and painfully human 
beings have been building up an ideal of love which 
raises man above the animal. Such love is far more 
than passion, although passion is part of it. It is built 
on self-respect and respect for each other, on sound 
friendship and good comradeship. It broadens and 
deepens as life goes on into something more satisfying 
and rich in happiness than the first years of marriage 
can ever be. It calls for self-control, for chastity, for 
faithfulness. Those who are giving young people 
lower ideals are doing them a great wrong. 


* * * 


Big Navy Plans—W hy? 
W discus the State Department has been busily 


discussing anti-war treaties, the House Naval 
Affairs Committee has just as busily been turn- 
ing out a new naval building program—a program that 
has astonished and dismayed. Their bills call for an 
expenditure of $740,000,000 for additions to the fleet, 
and provides that the program shall be completed 
within eight years. A painfully significant item is 
that the committee voted down a proposal that if there 
should be an international conference meantime for 
the limitation of naval armament, the President might 
suspend construction. In other words, no Executive 
interference: the committee is determined to put 
through its program. Again—why? We have out- 
distanced Japan in naval building. Great Britain 
alone remains—are we preparing for war with her? 
But that is nonsense—except in so far as the building 
program may make it less nonsensical. The truth is 
that the failure of the Geneva Conference has re- 
sulted in a drive by the militarists for the biggest 
naval building program in history. And there is, to 
the calm eye of common sense, no use in pretending 
that we can set up $740,000,000 of new navy with- 
out “competitive building.” 
Will public opinion back-the committee? We don’t 
believe it, but it is high time the people should speak 
up to Congress. 


* *f * 


Fashion and Figures 


sports are developing a fine, vigorous type of 

young woman is too often contradicted when 
one sees a group of girls in evening dress; and this is 
as true of college girls as of the pony ballet. Modern 
evening clothes are revealing, often as much so as the 
costumes of the chorus, and the revelation both make 
is frequently cruel. Thin sunken chests, protruding 
shoulder blades, splay backs and thrown-out stomachs 
are common. 

Imitation of the carriage shown in fashion maga- 
zines and advertising, which throws out the abdomen 
and drops the chest, is partly responsible. It may be 
a fetching pose for a mannequin, but it is not a pos- 
ture to create a beautiful figure. And the striving 
to be slender, in conformity with the cult of the boyish 
form, often results in scrawniness. 

A fine, straight back, smooth shoulders and a 


Fe idea that freedom of- dress and out-of-door 


rounded chest, combined with slenderness of legs and 
hips, make for loveliness. If fashion makers would 
hold these points before modern women as an ideal, 
what a remarkable blossoming under these revealing 
clothes there would be! 


* * LAR 


Oil Trial Delays 
D ELAY follows delay in the oil cases. The con- 


tempt case growing out of the “jury tamper- 

ing” charges against Harry F. Sinclair is still 
pending. Until the contempt case is out of the way 
the District Attorney refuses to take action on the 
grand jury “presentment” that a crime had been com- 
mitted. Harry F. Sinclair attends daily sessions in the 
contempt hearing, but otherwise enjoys his liberty. For- 
mer Secretary Fall, denounced by the Supreme Court 
as a “faithless public officer’ —still scot free after 
numerous court actions—rests at his ranch in New 
Mexico, awaiting April. 

The Senate Committee on Public Lands which, in 
1924, revealed the details of the Teapot Dome lease to 
an indignant public, now has the whole unsavory affair 
for further investigation. It is up to Senator Walsh 
—back on the trail after three years of action by the 
courts have failed to provide absolute proof of Mr. 
Fall’s guilt—to finish the job. 

Meantime, public indignation dies down through 
sheer fatigue of over-stimulation. It shouldn’t. — It 
should be kept alive and glowing. 


* *k * 


Mrs. Knapp 


HAT should be the attitude of women toward 
the probable trial of Mrs. Florence Knapp, 
former Secretary of New York State? As this 


_is written, recommendation has just been made that 


Mrs. Knapp, as well as two other women and two 
men, be prosecuted on charges of irregular and illegal 
practices in the conduct of the census. 

Two lines of answer to the question suggest them- 
selves. One is that neither women nor men shall pass 
judgment in advance of the jury. It is difficult to see 
what defense can be made for Mrs. Knapp beyond 
the somewhat fragile defense that she lacked business 
standards, especially in view of her refusal of the 
opportunity to speak for herself. Yet there were dis- 
turbing doubts of the impartiality of the investigation, 
and it is well known that powerful forces are heartily 
willing to see the overthrow of women in politics. 
We can well afford to withhold judgment. 

But we can not afford to ask or desire any favors 
for Mrs. Knapp and the two other women that would 
not be shown to men. No one who has a real regard 
for women’s standing in politics or public life would 
seek this for a moment. All that women want when, 
and as, they enter public office, is fair play and justice. 
Because of her high place, Mrs. Knapp’s case is 
widely visible. If she should fail of complete clearing, 
it will affect unfavorably a few people who are doubt- 
ful about women in politics. But in no event will it 
really set back the movement of women into public 
life. Already the numbers of women who have made 
good are too great—women whose records show not 
even a shadow. 
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COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
‘Fyrom Those Who Know to Those Who Need’’ 


HERE can I get infor- 
mation regarding women 
in the diplomatic service, 
especially the foreign 
service school? What are 
the prerequisites for this training? Age, 
education, suitability, etc?” 

This question came from Honolulu, 
and, as it did not fall within the scope 
of any of the cooperating organizations, 
it was referred to the State Department 
at Washington. From this authentic 
source the following information was 
kindly furnished : 

“It is the experience of the Depart- 
ment of State that only those candidates 
possessing a college education or its 
equivalent in cultural training are suc- 
cessful in the examination. 

“With reference to the opportunities 
for women in the Foreign Service the 
entrance examinations are open to all 
American citizens, regardless of sex, not 
under twenty-one or over thirty-five 
years of age who file the prescribed ap- 
plication and are designated by the 
President. The purpose of the examina- 
tion is, of course, to determine the 
qualifications of the applicant for the 
Foreign Service. The United States 
maintains diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentation in nearly all countries of the 
world, and Foreign Service officers are 
called upon to serve under varying con- 
ditions at a great variety of posts. This 
must be taken into consideration by 
the Board of Examiners in passing upon 
the qualifications of applicants who ob- 
viously must be judged from the stand- 
point of their general usefulness in a 
mobile service. Under the Executive 
Order of June 7, 1924, it is the duty of 
the board to certify as eligible only those 
applicants who are physically, mentally 
and temperamentally qualified to per- 
form the duties of the Foreign Service. 
The primary duty of the Foreign Serv- 
ice officer is to represent this country 
abroad, and consequently the Board 
must weigh carefully the ability of the 
applicant to represent the United States 
creditably at any post to which he or she 
might reasonably be assigned. 

“Since the Rogers Act took effect on 


ae 


Conducted by IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


July 1, 1924, some 533 candidates have 
completed the written and oral entrance 
examinations. Of this number, 114 
have been certified by the Board of 
Examiners as eligible. Of the 533 appli- 
cants completing both the written and 
oral tests, twenty-four were women, and 
of these two were found by the Board 
of Examiners to possess the required 
qualifications for the foreign service. 
One of these two women was commis- 
sioned in April, 1925, and has been 
serving as the American Vice-Consul at 
Amsterdam since September of that 
year. ‘The other successful woman ap- 
plicant has been commissioned recently. 
In addition there was serving in the 
Diplomatic Service when the Rogers Act 
took effect one woman secretary of 
legation, who, after a detail of about 
two years in the Department, has been 
assigned to the Legations at Berne and 
Panama and has recently resigned from 
the Service. 


Women’s “Handicap” 


66 S you will readily see from the 
foregoing statement, the expe- 
rience of women in the Foreign 

Service has been so limited as to make it 

dificult to draw any conclusions as to 

the opportunities offered them for useful 
service to the Government and a satis- 
factory career for themselves. Attention 
should be drawn, however, to certain 
important factors which ought not to be 
overlooked by any young woman consid- 

ering the Foreign Service. The 450 

posts in the two branches of the Service 

include a considerable number which are 

distinctly unhealthful and at which a 

woman would find living conditions 

much more difficult than a man. Ob- 
viously, any person entering the service 
must be prepared to serve at such posts 
when called upon. Furthermore, cus- 
toms and conventions prevailing in many 
countries with respect to the employ 
ment of women in public positions, and 
which the Department can not remedy 
or control, place practical handicaps 
upon the accomplishment by women of 
many of the duties of a Foreign Service 


officer. Important functions must be 
assigned to officers capable of mingling 
freely with persons in all walks of life, 
and especially in official, club and _ busi- 
ness circles in order to obtain informa- 


tion on political, economic, commercial 


and other questions. Furthermore, women 
may experience considerable difficulty in 
performing certain administrative duties 
which may be required of any commis- 
sioned officer in the Foreign Service, as, 
for example, the shipment and discharge 
of seamen, the inspection of vessels, the 
supervision of disinfection of products 
shipped to the United States, contact 
work in dealing with immigrants, ete. 
There would seem also to be serious lim- 
itations on the ability of women to ren- 
der effective service in the protection of 
American citizens and their property in 
the event of grave disorder or revolution, 
particularly where, as is not infrequently 


the case; this entails absence from an E. 


officer’s place of residence.” 

This is indeed a full and interesting 
answer to the question submitted. But 
how Dr. Shaw would have riddled those 
“reasons” given by the male chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the For- 
eign Service Personnel Board! They 
move us to ask a few simple questions: 

Are there many places in the civilized 
world where women do not share with 
men the disadvantages of unfavorable 
living conditions? The lawmakers and 
the custom moulders have never been 
especially particular about the conditions 
under which women live and work. 
Why this sudden concern for a few priv- 
ileged women? 

Does the American flag float in a 
single civilized country where a dignified 
and properly qualified woman represent: 
ative of the American Government 
would not be respected ? 

Women in church and social work, 
on unpaid welfare commissions, etc. 
are allowed to “mingle freely with per- 
sons in all walks of life, especially in 
official, club and business circles” and 
without disastrous results. I can not 
conceive of a male representative of the 
United States finding it necessary to 
mingle freely in any society in which 4 
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woman serving in the same capacity 
would be out of place. Nor do I con- 


cede that in the use of the mingling 
method for getting general information 
men are more adept than women. 

As for ‘‘certain administrative duties 
such as the shipment and discharge of 


seamen, the inspection of vessels, the 
supervision of disinfection of products 
shipped to the United States” and all 
that, | cannot see where merely being 
a woman need cramp the diplomatic 
style of the right kind of a representa- 
tive of the Government of the United 
States. Women have handled a good 
deal of garbage in their day, and official 
disinfection would most likely come 
easily and pleasantly to them. 

As for the protection of American 
citizens in time of danger, such matters 
require calm judgment, tact, knowledge 
and experience, as well as poise and self- 
control. None of these are purely mas- 
culine attributes, but belong to the best 
people of both sexes. 

I have come in contact with many 
oficials of our government serving in 
foreign countries in my recent travels 
over three continents, and I have long 
been convinced that an infiltration of 
women into the Foreign Service would 
have a wholesome influence, and that it 
would tend to eliminate many of the 
conditions that the State Department 
now believes constitute a handicap to 
women who might wish to enter the 
Foreign Service. 


Program on Child Study 


HE Chairman of Program Out- 

lines, Ohio Federation of 

Women’s Clubs, requests material 
for club study on the following subjects: 
Personal education, Rural Schools and 
Centralization of Rural Schools and 
Rural Community Life. 

Mrs. Reeve, President of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, to 
which organization the question was re- 
ferred, replied by sending source ma- 
terial used by her organization for rural 
units, as well as the report on the Con- 
ference on Adult Education. Mrs. 
Reeve further suggested the following 
additional sources for material: Rural 
Division, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation; Division of Adult Education, 
United States Bureau of Education ; Na- 
tional Education Association; American 
Country Life Association. 


Good Historical Films 


REQUEST for goed historical 

films for high school students 

was answered by the Film Bureau 
as follows: 

“Of course we consider the Chronicles 
of America series, made by Yale Uni- 
versity, to be about the best historical 
Ims in existence, but they last more 
than the fifteen or twenty minute 


period you set as the limit. 


tell, of the Pathé Exchange, 1600 Broad- 


way, who will be glad to send you a 
list of films which are available in this 


series. 


“The best short subjects that I know 
of are distributed by Edited Pictures 


System, 130 West Forty-sixth street, 
New York City, and include some very 
good single reelers on Washington, Lin- 
coln, and several other historical figures, 
in addition to such films as “The Story of 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association of University 
Women 

American CHILp HEALTH Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

Bureau of Home Economics 

Child Study Association of America 

Children’s Bureau 

Film Bureau 

Foreign Policy Association 

International Association 
women 

National Congress 
Teachers 

National Illiteracy Crusade 

National League of Women Voters 

National Municipal League 

National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League 

Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America 

Women’s Bureau 

Woman’s National Democratic Club 

Women’s National Republican Club 


of Police- 


of Parents and 


An addition: To answer questions 
on vocational guidance, a board of 
advisers has been organized through 
the kind consent of the following to 
cooperate: Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, 
President, Southern Woman’s Educa- 
tional Alliance; Miss Mary H. Tolman, 
Director, Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston; Miss Kath- 
erine S. Doty, Assistant to the Dean, 
in Charge of Occupation Bureau, Bar- 
nard College; Miss Winifred M. 
Hausam, Director, Bureau of Voca- 
tional Service, Los Angeles; Miss 
Anne Byrd Kennon, Director, Col- 
legiate Bureau of Occupations, Den- 
ver. 


Betsy Ross,’ “The Story of Columbus,’ 
‘The Courtship of Miles Standish,’ and 
a great many others which are listed in 
the catalogue, and which they will be 
only too glad to send you if you write to 
Mr. Walter Yorke. 

“The Society for Visual Education, 
at 327 South La Salle street, Chicago, 
has an unusually good collection of his- 
torical films, and also publishes a very 
comprehensive catalogue, which they 
will send you.” 


About Adopting Children 


ERE is some additional informa- 
tion, from Chicago, for the 
reader who wished to adopt a lit- 
tle boy. ‘For the information of the 


However, 
if you are interested, I would suggest 
that you write to Mr. Albert H. Saw- 
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woman who ‘wants to adopt a little boy,’ 
let me say that the Illinois Children’s 
Aid Society, Chicago, has always had 
more than enough little boys to go 
‘round. Several of my friends have 
adopted such boys. 

“It is little girls that are scarce. We 

adopted a little girl. If the applicant 
can satisfy requirements to the worker 
representing the Aid Society, I feel sure 
she can easily get a child. Then, also, 
various ‘Homes For Children’ have boys 
(rarely also girls) for adoption.” 
_ It seems that a child may be adopted 
trom another state. The person want- 
ing the child should get in touch with 
the State Board of Charities in her state. 
The State Charities Aid Association of 
New York informs us that the party 
adopting the child should consult an at- 
torney, in case the child is adopted in- 
dependently, to make certain that no law 
of either state is violated. 


Child Training 


OME §assistance in preparing a 
series of talks before a newly or- 
ganized Parent Teachers group 

was requested. “J would like to discuss 
various methods of child training with- 
out being too academic and in ways 
which may be especially helpful to par- 
ents, as well as matters of community 
welfare and interest.” Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau at Wash- 
ington, in response to this request, which 
was sent to several organizations, for- 
warded to the writer Dr. Thom’s 
bulletin on “Child Management,” and 
also his report on “Habit Clinics for the 
Child of Pre-School Age.” “TI am also 
sending,” writes Miss Abbott, “some 
less recent material which is contained 
in ‘Child Mentality and Management 
Outlines for Study,’ ‘Infant Care,’ and 
‘Child Care,’ together with a few of 
our popular dodgers which I have put 
in for your information as to what ma- 
terial we have available. I am also 
sending a list of Bureau Publications. 
any of which I shall be glad to send 
you.” 

It is safe to say that the talks made 
before this group by the person who was 
interested enough to prepare herself will 
be helpful and authentic. 


The Public Health Nurse 
| ape concerning pub- 


lic health nursing was sought by the 

program chairman of a woman’s 
club in Florida. The National Organ- 
ization for Public Health Nursing re- 
sponded with a number of | leaflets. 
reprints of special articles on the sub- 
ject, etc. 

It is interesting to note that the au- 
thorities of two organized professional 
groups, the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing and the Amer- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Political Education on the Air 


HE National League of Women Voters has embarked 

on a new venture of immeasurable opportunities. In 

its desire to give voters the things voters should know 
about in a presidential campaign year, the League, in con- 
junction with the National Broadcasting Company, has 
launched a ‘Voters’ Campaign Information Service” on the 
air. January 3 marked the inauguration of weekly pro- 
grams, which will consist of talks, discussions and reviews 
by nationally known speakers on subjects which will have a 
predominating place in this campaign year. Tuesday is the 
red-letter day for these programs, which are broadcast over 
a network of eighteen stations from 7 to 7:30 o’clock (Eastern 
Standard Time). 

While utilization of the radio for purposes of political 
education may not be unique in a general sense, the type of 
service which the League is attempting to give to the radio 
public is in the mind of the creator of the radio project, 
Miss Katharine Ludington, ‘an experiment, hopeful and 
fascinating, but still an experiment.” In turning to the radio 
for its contribution of non-partisan political information in 
1928, the National League believes it is rendering a real 
It believes with Mr. Merlin H. Aylesworth, 


public service. 
whose 


president of the National Broadcasting Company, 
cooperation made this new Service possible, that “all the aver- 
age American man and woman needs to secure rational action 
relative to our many national problems, is information.’ The 
New York Evening World was correct in stating that the 
“idea” is to “stop the backsliding tendencies of the average 
voter and impress upon one the necessity of exercising one’s 
enfranchised rights.” 

Primarily, the Service is designed to give the voters the 
type of supplementary and background information which 
they will not get from party or newspaper sources during a 
campaign year. It is to be hoped that the talks may lead 
voters to regard the campaign year as something more than 
“a sporting event” and possibly that many listeners-in may 
be encouraged to go further in the study of the issues before 
them. To that end, the League has secured the cooperation 
of the American Library Association, in the compilation of 
lists of books bearing on the subject matter of the radio 
programs. These lists will be sent to all the libraries in the 
Association, and will be circulated to League groups through- 
out the country. 

The “Voters’ Service” programs are being broadcast alter- 
nately from the Broadcasting Company’s studios in New 
York and Washington. From New York will be heard talks 
on such subjects as farm relief, flood control, international 
relations and the tariff. From Washington a special feature, 
entitled “What Congress Is Doing,” will be conducted by 
Mr. Charles G. Ross, a Washington correspondent for ten 
years of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Associated with Mr. 
Ross will be a small committee which will include another 
widely known Washington correspondent, Mr. Ashmun N. 
Brown, of the Providence Journal. The outstanding aim of 
the Washington talks is to report, trace and explain the issues 
of the campaign as they are brought to the floor of the Senate 
and the House. 





Five general principles are being observed in the conduct 
of the Service. They are: 

The purpose of the Service is to inform and clarify, but 
not to promote any platform or point of view. 

The Service will have no connection with any party or 
political group. 

It will try to give all sides of the questions under dis- 
cussion. 

It will not attack either persons or sincerely held opinions. 

It hopes to arouse a greater interest in government on 
the part of the voters and to stimulate intelligent dis- 
cussion of public questions. 


Hardly had the inaugural program been concluded before 
commendatory telegrams began arriving at National League § 
headquarters. They came from every state in the East and 
Middle West, within the radius of eighteen broadcasting 
stations. The greatest thrill in these radio returns came from 
a woman on a snowbound Montana ranch! 

An excerpt from her letter: 

“While still under the spell, I am writing you of my enthusiasm 
over your radio broadcasting tonight. I sat down some time after @ 
five, and just came upon station WCCO. I heard this woman's voice 
coming clear, fine, earnest, and utterly fascinating, giving a resum: 
of future programs on Tuesday nights to come. She could not have 
been more clear and interesting were she right here in my home. It & 
truly made me hungry for a sight of her. Who is she? It was © 
Miss Sherwin speaking in Washington.—Epit10r.) ee 

“Can you figure what this plan of the League means? 
I, for instance, twenty-six miles from a city in the heart of these 
old snow-capped Rockies—on a ranch—and receiving all the inspira- 
tion, the education and that provoking stimulus of your program. 
‘arn You are surely doing a great work in this idea, and I do 
so hope that women will listen in.” 

Is it any wonder that the League has high hopes tor this 


new venture? 






Here am 4 


Awaiting Action by Congress 


IKE the resolutions of some citizens in private life, most 

of those so far proposed to Congress are yet to be 

carried out. In the mere drafting of them, however, 
the lay looker-on may see significant straws in the wind. 

For instance, an impartial observer may conclude that the J 
country is becoming dissatisfied with the present procedure 
that allows Congressmen who have been defeated at the 
polls, to go on making laws for some three months there- 
after. This peculiar state of affairs is due to the fact that 
members of Congress elected in the fall do not take office 
until a year from the following December. Senator Norris 
of Nebraska has introduced a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 47) @ 
to remedy this situation. The resolution provides that Sen- 
ators and Representatives shall take office in January follow- 
ing their election in November. 

This same resolution proposes also to do away with the 
“short session.” Under the present procedure, each Congress 
has two sessions: a long session extending from December of 
the odd-numbered years indefinitely into the spring, summer, 
or fall; a short session beginning in December of the even 
years and ending arbitrarily on March 4 of the odd-numbered 
years. One result of having a definite date for adjourt- 
ment is that Senators resort to filibustering. As the fourth 
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\larch approaches it is literally possible for a handful of 
(and, on occasion, for one lone Senator with strong 
lungs) to talk or read steadily for hours on end and so prevent 
the consideration of important legislation. Senator Norris 
proposes to do away with the shortness of the short session 
by «bandoning a definite date of adjournment. Thus his 
esolution, which has just passed the Senate for the fourth 
in recent sessions, states in part, ‘““The Congress shall 
assemnble at least once in every year and such meeting shall 
begin: at noon on the second day of January, unless they shall 
by law appoint a different day.” 

Another proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution 
is the Jones-Dyer Resolution (S. J. Res. 8—H. J. Res. 18), 
which would give Congress the power to extend suffrage to 
residents of the Dis- 
of Columbia 


ot 
men 


res¢ )| 


time 


trict 

for the purpose of 
representation in 
Congress and of 


participating in the 
election of the Presi- 
dent of the United 
States. Suffrage for 
the District has 
long been a measure 
favored by the 
League, which re- 
joices that there is 
real hope of its pas- 


sage by the Con- 
gress this year. 
Two amend- 


ments opposed by 
the League have 
again been _intro- 
duced—the so-called 
“Equal Rights 
Amendment” (S. J. 
Res. 64) providing 
that “men and 
women shall have 
equal rights ; 
throughout the United States and every place subject to its 
jurisdiction. Congress shall have the power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation” ; and the Garrett Resolution 
(formerly the Wadsworth-Garrett Resolution, now H. J. 
Res. 143) making the amending of the Federal Constitution 
more difficult than it is at present. 

Appropriations for the Women’s Bureau and for the 
Children’s Bureau are included in the “four departments 
bill” (State, Justice, Commerce and Labor—H. R. 8269) 
passed by the House on January 11. A proposal for a Fed- 
eral Department of Education, also on the League program, 
is again embodied in the Curtis-Reed bil! (S. 1584—H. R. 7). 

Of great interest to those who believe that the public as 
well as members of Congress should be aware of the real 
forces back of the pressure that is frequently brought to bear 
on members of that body, is the Caraway bill (S. 1095) 
providing for the registration of lobbyists. After defining a 
lobbyist as “one who shall engage, whether for pay or other- 
wise, to attempt to influence legislation, or to prevent legisla- 
tion, by the National Congress,” the bill goes on to require 
that a lobbyist shall not only give his own name and that 
of his employer but that he shall state the interest he or his 
employer has in the proposed legislation, how much he is to be 
paid, and the amount of money he spends monthly “in carry- 
ing on his work as a lobbyist, to whom paid, and for what 
purpose, and give the names and dates of any person or per- 
sons whom he has entertained as such lobbyist, and what the 
expense of this entertainment was.” 








“Poters’ Service 


law of nations.” 
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Because of the item in the program in favor of arbitration 
and support of treaties providing for the peaceful settlement 
of international difficulties, the League will study closely 
proposals before the Senate and the House Committees on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Two measures of great interest now before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs are the Burton and Fish resolu- 
tions. H. J. Res. 1, introduced by Mr. Burton, prohibits 
“the exportation of arms, munitions, or implements of war 
to any country which engages in aggressive warfare against 
any other country in violation of a treaty, convention, or other 
agreement to resort to arbitration or other peaceful means 
for the settlement of international controversies.’ H. J. Res. 
94, introduced by Mr. Fish, provides for the renunciation of 
war as an intrument 
of national policy 
and as a method of 
settling interna- 
tional disputes with 
France and like- 
minded nations. 

Two other meas- 
ures also dealing 
with international 
questions are before 
the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Senator 
Borah’s __ resolution 
(S. J. Res. 45) states 
in part that that “it 
is the view of the 
Senate of the 
United States that 
war between nations 
should be outlawed 
as an institution or 
means for the settle- 
ment of interna- 
tional controversies 
by making it a pub- 
lic crime under the 
It is further resolved “that a code of inter- 
national law of peace based upon the outlawing of war and 
on the principle of equality and justice between all nations, 
amplified and expanded and adapted and brought down to 
date, should be created and adopted.” And also “that, with 
war outlawed, a judicial substitute for war should be created 
(or, if existing in part, adapted and adjusted) in the form or 
nature of an international court, modeled on our Federal 
Supreme Court.” The Capper resolution (S. J. Res. 14) 
mentioning the Briand proposal, provides for the renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national policy and the settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbitration and conciliation. 

—Juita Marcaret Hicks. 


Underwood & Underwood, Washington 
Miss Belle Sherwin, National League president, inaugurating the 


” 


on the air 


In Convention at Chicago 


ITH a League convention in April and, not long 

after, two national political conventions, politically 

minded women voters have much in store for them. 
League representatives from forty-six states gather in Chicago 
on April 23 for the eighth national convention. Sessions will 
be confined to one week. Headquarters will be at the Palmer 
House. What eight years of the League has meant to women 
voters of the country will be forcefully brought home in this 
convention. Memories will be stirred. Thoughts will turn 
back to 1920, when Chicago was the scene of the League’s 
first congress and of the final convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 








(This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 


The League is not responsible for any- 


thing else printed in the Woman’s Journal and the Woman’s Journal is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert.] 
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World News About Women 


Every 


Marguerite Wilkinson 
ARGUERITE WILKINSON’S 


death, on January 12, brought 
loss to many groups, among them the 
staff of the Woman's Journal. As one 
of our Contributing Editors, Mrs. Wil- 
kinson wrote from time to time for the 
magazine and always stood ready to give 
us helpful counsel. She was not only 
a poet herself but a critic of eminence 
And along with her volumes of verse, 
her prose, her collections, stands the de- 
lightful ““Dingbat of Arcady,” testimony 
to the tireless love of outdoors that led 
her and her husband over far trails in 
their summers. Deeply religious, Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson was one of those rare 
writers who can interpret the hidden 
things of the spirit simply, without 
strain, with no sense of divorce between 
spirit and intellect. Hers was a gener- 
ous outgoing nature, sound, friendly, 
sane, and a fine mind, both critical and 
creative. 


Republican Club Officers 
ISS MAUDE WETMORE, of 


Rhode Island, has been elected 
President of the Women’s National Re- 
publican Club, succeeding Miss Alice 
Hill Chittenden. Miss Wetmore has 
been chairman of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the National Civic Federation 
since 1913. She is a director of the 
American Woman’s Association. Her 
father, George Peabody Wetmore, has 
been Governor of Rhode Island twice 
and was United States Senator from 
Rhode Island for three terms. 

The other officers elected are: Mrs. 
Courtlandt Nicoll, first vice-president; 
Mrs. William Vanamee, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Travis Whitney, third 
vice-president; Mrs. Daniel Guggen- 
heim, treasurer; Mrs. Charlotte Farrar, 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Fran- 
cis A. Winslow, recording secretary— 


all of New York. 


Helen Farnsworth Mears 


ISCONSIN has the honor of be- 
ing the first of the State Federa- 
tions of Women’s Clubs to raise a me- 
morial to an artist. Helen Farnsworth 
Mears, the sculptress, was a native of 
Wisconsin. Early last autumn the 


State Federation gave a memorial lunch- 
eon in her honor at which her sister, 
Mary Mears, the novelist, was an 
honored guest. The Helen Farnsworth 
Mears Memorial is to be permanent and 





Marguerite Wilkinson 


the ten districts as well as the state will 
give prizes in the artist’s name each year. 
Among the best-known of Miss Mears’s 
works are the bas-relief of her friend, 
Edward MacDowell, the “Fountain of 
Joy,” and “Dawn and Labor,” which 
some readers may remember as the cover 
picture of the Woman Citizen, April 
22. 1922. 


CALENDAR 


Second Mid-West Conference on Child Study 
and Parent Education, Chicago Association 
for Child Study and Parent Education, 
Chicago, February 16, 17, 18. 

Biennial Convention of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, April 14-20. 

Parents’ Exposition, United Parents’ Associa- 
tions of Greater New York Schools, New 
York City, April 16-28. 

Annual Convention of the National League 
of Women Voters, Chicago, Illinois, April 
23-28. 

Fourth Women’s World Fair, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, May 19-26. 

Biennial Convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, San _ Antonio, 
Texas, May 29-June 6. 


Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


A Woman Architect 


YEVENTY-FOUR contestants sub- 
mitted designs for the new Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre to be erected 
at Stratford-on-Avon. By unanimous 
vote of the three judges, Miss Elizabeth 
Scott, twenty-seven-year-old daughter of 
a Bournemouth physician, was _pro- 
claimed the winner. Funds for the 
building and endowment of the theatre 
already total over a million dollars, of 
which $700,000 from over 7,000 contrib- 
utors has been raised in America. 


Susan B. 
es cage tanageg its annual custom, 


the Susan B. Anthony Foundation 
ot Washington, D. C., is planning a pub- 
lic celebration of the anniversary of the 
birth of Susan B. Anthony, on February 
15. They have secured the use of the 
First Congregational Church, the Pres- 
ident’s church, for this purpose and they 
will present Dramatic Sketches of the 
Life of Susan B. Anthony and other 
Pioneers, prepared by Nanette B. Paul. 
Mrs. Anna E. Hedley, the Founder 
and Honorary President of the Founda- 
tion, urges women throughout the coun- 
try to observe this important anniversary 
some time during the month of February. 
Any organization wishing to secure the 
use of the Dramatic Sketches may do so 
through the Susan B. Anthony Founda- 
tion, the Portner Apartment, 15th and 
U streets, Washington, D. C. 


Anthony 


Home Assistants 


T HE Institute for the Coordination 
of Women’s Interests at Smith 
College is sponsoring a “Home Assist- 
ants’ Club” this year. Assuming that 
many women in any community needed 
reliable help which other women were 
able and willing to supply, the Institute 
constituted itself a sort of clearing house 
for such employers and employees. By 
questionnaire and letter it found out and 
correlated demand and supply, and then 
established rules for the relations of 
housewife and assistant. Always it kept 
the emphasis on “a type of responsible, 
reliable assistance such as used to be 
given by family connections or rural 
neighbors.” 

Although it only began its work last 
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spring, the Home Assistants Club is now 
well established. It has furnished assist- 
ants for all kinds of domestic duties— 
cleaning, mending, canning, cooking, 
child care. Besides, the Club has made 
connections between a family that wished 
for gardening advice and someone 
whose hobby was gardening. To the 
delight of the children of the town, a 
lady has been found whose specialty is 
baking charming and delicious birthday 
cakes. Another woman has gained suc- 
cess with the preserves her New Eng- 
land training taught her to make. 
Character and cooperation are the 
principal requisites on which the Club 
places emphasis. As Mrs. Ethel Puffer 


Howes, Director of the Institute, put it, 
“If we can bring back human ethical 
attitudes between the helper and the 
mother it will help out everywhere.” 


“Playtime” 
LAYTIME,” a two-reel motion 


picture presenting the urgent need 
which exists in most cities for adequate 
play space for children, has recently been 
released by the Women’s City Club of 
New York. The film was made by Visu- 
graphic Pictures, Inc., and will be dis- 
tributed nationally by Pathé Exchange. 
The Board of Education of New York 
City, which is in charge of school play- 
grounds, and the Department of Parks, 
controlling municipal playgrounds, 
assisted materially in the preparation of 
the picture. 

The story of “Playtime” centers 
around the Dugan family, including two 
children, who move to a big eastern city 
from a small mid-western town. The 


| thundering subways and elevated, the 


rushing trucks and taxicabs, and the 
crowded city streets offer 
little opportunity for safe 
play. Mrs. Dugan is 
worried. When she sends 
her boy and girl after 
school to the nearest play- 
ground, they find it locked. 
The city does not have 
suficient funds to keep all 
the playgrounds open. 
Then one afternoon both 
her children are almost 
Her son and his 
are collecting fire- 
when a_ discarded 
match sets the material 
ablaze. The deserted fac- 
tory which they have used 
for a storehouse catches fire 
and he is trapped in the 
burning building. The fire- 
men barely arrive in time 
to save his life. The little 
girl is playing dolls when 
her doll carriage coasts into 
the street. Childlike, she States. 
Tuns to rescue it, and_ is 
knocked down by a truck. 


“gang” 
wood 


that sailed last year for Japan’s Doll Festival Day. 


The poor mother is nearly frantic. 
She can’t keep the two children with 
her all of the time. Presently she hears 
of another playground and goes to inves- 
tigate it. This one turns out to be a 
model of its kind. Organized games 
under competent leaders keep the boys 
and girls of all ages happy and active. 
Tommy is soon absorbed in a baseball 
game, while little sister joins a group 
of girls. Mrs. Dugan’s problem is 
solved. 

“Playtime” points an obvious moral 
and makes a very direct appeal. It puts 
the fundamental social problem of ade- 
quate play space for city children graph- 
ically before the public, and should 
arouse those who can do something about 
it—parents, teachers, taxpayers, builders, 
city officials, humanitarians, legislators. 
The film will be of especial value to 
groups who wish to put over some 
specific recreation program. 

Further information about the picture 
may be secured from the Women’s City 
Club of New York, 22 Park Avenue, 
or from the Educational Department of 
Pathé Exchange, Inc., 35 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Anyone 
wishing to rent the picture may make 
arrangements through any one of Pathé’s 
thirty-three exchanges which are scat- 
tered over the country. 


A Prize Novel 
RS. ALICE AMES WINTER, 


of Minneapolis, has been award- 
ed first prize in the national “best book”’ 
contest conducted by the National 
League of American Pen Women for 
her book, ‘““The Heritage of Women.” 
This book was reviewed in the January 
number of the Woman’s Journal. 
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Here are two of the Japanese Doll Ambassadors oliieh bring the 

greetings of millions of Japanese children to the children of the United 

They are returning the visit of American Doll Messengers 

This exchange 

is a project of the Committee on World Friendship among Children. 
The Japanese dolls are being exhibited throughout the country or 





Who Is a Person? 
they old, old question, “Is a Wom- 


an a Person?” will be discussed by 
the Supreme Court of Canada at its 
February sitting. As matters stand now, 
the women of Quebec have the Dominion 
franchise but not the Provincial. This 
seemed a little unfair to some of the 
women of Quebec and recently five of 
them sent in an application to the De- 
partment of Justice for the interpreta- 
tion of the word “person.” The 
Department of Justice has referred the 
matter to the Supreme Court. If the 
Court decides that “person” means fe- 
male as well as male, this disqualification 
will be removed. 


A Mission to Russia 
IRIAM FINN SCOTT, child 


diagnostician and writer, New 
York, has accepted the invitation of the 
Russian Commissioner of Education and 
of the American Society for Cultural 
Relations with Russia, to study educa- 
tional activities in Russia and carry to 
then our most advanced methods. Her 
mission is non-political, wholly educa- 
tional. Mrs. Scott is a Russian herself. 


The Widow’s Third 


HE practice of awarding to widows 
only a third of the income from the 
real estate left by husbands who die 
without wills is under attack in New 
York State—and every woman should 
be grateful to the attacker, Surrogate 


James A. Foley. In a paper, read before 


the annual meeting of the New York 
State Bar Association in late January, 
he reported on the work being done by 
a commission appointed to 
study the problem of in- 
heritance, and made some 
far-reaching proposals. In 
place of the widow’s third 
of the income from real 
estate, he urges that when 
there is no will the widow 
shall receive “one-half of 
the real estate outright 
when there is but one child, 
and one-third outright when 
there is more than one 
child.” Mr. Foley would 
also take away the privilege 
of a husband, who is re- 
quired to support his wife 
and tamily during his life- 
time, of cutting them off 
without a penny at_ his 
death. Where there is no 
will he would give the 
widow everything in “every 
estate amounting to $20,000 
where there are no children 
and the husband leaves 
brothers or sisters, nephews 
nieces surviving him.” 
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The BOOKSHELF 


UT of Arabia, Mesopotamia, the 
() whole wide and, to most of us, 
unknown country touching edges 
with the eastern Mediterranean, two 
amazing European figures emerged at 
the end of the war, T. E. Lawrence and 
Gertrude Bell. They were the subjects 
of endless myths. They symbolized, to 
a superhuman degree, British power and 
British wisdom. ‘They were said to hold 
hundreds of square miles and thousands 
of wild tribesmen in the hollows of their 
hands. 

Of T. E. Lawrence, the world has a 
bit of authentic knowledge through his 
marvelous book, “The Revolt in the 
Desert.” He himself has sought ob- 
scurity in the ranks of the British Tank 
Corps. 

Gertrude Bell died in 1926. Her 
“Letters” have just been published in 
two volumes, and for the first time her 
personality and her achievements emerge 
from the vast and mysterious mists 
which surrounded them. 

She was born in 1874, of a well- 
known English family. Endless in 
energy, in curiosity, in quickness of 
mind, she took firsts at Oxford in his- 
tory, she rode madly, she climbed moun- 
tains, she went twice around the world. 
She took to languages with a power and 
a tenacity that shame most so-called stu- 
dents. She spoke French and German 
perfectly. Hindustani, Japanese, Turk- 
ish, she knew slightly. Arabic she spoke 
better, perhaps, than any other European. 
She went to learning Persian in Lon- 
don, for no reason that appeared at the 
time, but with a sort of prophetic hunger 
for the East. 

It was when she began explorations in 
Arabia and Mesopotamia that her life, 
hitherto scattered among a dozen inter- 
ests, began to focus and to take form. 
She was a passionate archaeologist, and 
the record of her discoveries and her 
hardships is in itself proof of an achieve- 
ment with which most people would rest 
content. 

But cast as she was in that time and 
place, archaeology was to be only a pre- 
lude. When the war broke, and the 
East emerged to vital importance in 
world affairs, Gertrude Bell became the 
person of the hour. She knew the coun- 
try and the tribes from personal ac- 
quaintance under desert conditions, and 
her knowledge and her abilities became 
of the highest importance to the British 
government. She wielded great influ- 


ence with the desert people. She was 
a power behind council fire and king- 
making. “I’m happy in feeling that I’ve 
got the love and confidence of a whole 
nation,” she says in one letter. 

Her letters form a fascinating record 
of her achievements, though pages con- 
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Gertrude Bell 


cerning her childhood, her clothes, her 
mountain-climbing, might well have been 
omitted to make room for more absorb- 
ing and important details of intrigue and 
diplomacy. Her later letters are fre- 
quently cut at what one feels to have 
been vital points. Nevertheless, they 
give an amazing picture of an amazing 
woman. Dowered with excellent health, 
indomitable energy, an unusual mind, 
she directed them with disciplined pur- 
pose and a superb will. She emerges 
from these two volumes as one of the 
great human beings of the world. 

M. A. 


N “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” 

Thornton Wilder presents a hand- 
ful of unusual tales gathered together 
into a frilled bouquet by the twined vines 
of an ancient catastrophe. Peru is his set- 
ting, 1700 his time, when the land that 
lies along the western coast of South 
America was ruled by a Spanish gover- 
nor, and luxury and slavery went hand 
in hand. 

His people live in Lima, city of amaz- 


ing contrasts, where power was rich and § 
corrupt, and poverty savage and oppres- © 
sive. Only a specialist could say § 
whether or not the book has any his- 
torical value. Its charm for most read- 
ers lies in its broad humanity and its § 
direct and yet subtle style. It might ® 
have been subtitled “Tales of varied © 
loves,” for the moving force behind Un- 
cle Pio, Esteban, the powerful and de-§ 
feated Marquesa de Montemayor, and 
all the rest, is the love they bear protége 
or daughter or brother. 

The rich, strange tales are told in® 
prose whose clarity bears a curious 
double reminder of Willa Cather andj 
Anatole France. They make a very] 
pleasant book, whose faults do not ob- 
scure the fact that their young creator 
brings both charm and originality to 
their telling.—mM. A. 


MMA EAMES, whose name was a 
household word in the musical 
world of the nineties, writes, in “Some 
Memories and Reflections,” of the golden 
age of opera in which she was a promi- 
nent figure. Hers was one of that galaxy) 


of beautiful voices which held the Metro- 


politan Opera stage in the closing decade 
of the nineteenth century—with the de® 
Reszkes, Lilli Lehmann, Victor Maurel, § 
Calve, Nordica. Mme. Eames was an 
unusually beautiful woman with a love- 
ly, limpid voice and with individual 
dramatic ability. The story of her in- 
dustry, her perseverance, her philosophy 
of life, would be helpful to any singer. 
Especially piquant are her descriptions 
of the famous Marchesi and of Cosima 
Wagner. Among her friends were the 
English Crown Prince, afterward King 
Edward, Gounod, Massenet, Whistler, 
Henry James and many other famous 
personalities. A strong and individual 
character with inherited Puritan traits, 
she boasts that she never lowered her 
own standards to gain success. It is 4 
picture of a strenuous, self-sacrificing 
life that she gives, but one lived with 
great satisfaction. 


N “Men of Destiny,’ Walter Lipp- 

mann has collected nearly a score 
of papers about prominent figures and 
leading issues of the day. One of the} 
ablest of the younger American jour- 
nalists, Mr. Lippmann sees with breadth 
and penetration, and writes with a stim- 
ulating clarity. In this volume is in- 
cluded an analysis of Governor Smith’s 
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“destiny,” hampered, as Mr. Lippmann 
sees it, less by his personal views than by 
the ingrained prejudice in favor of a 
country-bred president. There is a search- 
ing study of Borah’s career of opposition ; 
a sharp picture of Sinclair Lewis, the 
revolted Puritan. Mencken, Mellon, 
McAdoo, Justice Holmes, take their 
turns on Mr. Lippmann’s screen, along 
with “the Kellogg doctrine,” censorship 
and the admission of our status as an 
empire. Mr. Lippmann, chief editorial 
writer for the New York World, is sup- 
ported in his essays by the cartoons of 
his fellow-worker, Rollin Kirby — no 
small addition to the sparkle of the vol- 


ume. 


OMPACT with the tragedy of 
youth is the first novel by Rosa- 
mund Lehmann, who is being heralded 
among us as another rising English 
genius. In selecting “Dusty Answer” 
as the title for her story, the author 








THE NEW BOOK 
by 


Maude Royden 


With charactertistic courage and 
frankness Miss Royden gives the fun- 
damentals of her religious belief in her 
new book which is already creating 
a sensation on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. 


I BELIEVE IN GOD 


“Miss Royden treats this most funda- 
mental of all questions with reverence 
and_ insight. She writes again and 
again with a high sense of intelligence 
and beauty. Constantly there appear 
in her text those apt quctations, illus- 
trations, picturesque and illuminating 
parables drawn from popular knowl- 
edge and the commonplaces of daily 
life which explain the success of the 
famous preacher at the Guildhouse in 
London.’’—says John Haynes Holmes 
in the Herald Tribune. $2.00 
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quotes those lines of 
from George Meredith: 
“Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life!” 
Thus, even here on the title page, she 
prepares her readers for the path of dis- 
illusionment that lies before. 
Miss Lehmann’s theme is youth—the 
“crushes,” the first loves and experiences 
of a group of boys and girls in and out 
of college. Young is the sense of futility 
that suffuses her pages. Young is the 
passionate grasp for life (often hyster- 
ical in quality), and young are the bitter 
disappointments which form the action 
of the novel. Young too, perhaps, the 
sensuousness, the swift response to color, 
form and line which make for some of 
the loveliest, freshest and most poetic 
prose that has been written this season. 
Ragged in spots, awkward and adoles- 
cent at times, “Dusty Answer” is never- 
theless a poignant and tender story of 
the young, twentieth century generation. 


disappointment 


NY one who has accepted ready- 

made opinions about the inevitable 
and eternal inferiority of colored people 
might be much improved by reading 
Mary White Ovington’s “Portraits in 
Color.” Here are sketched, in _per- 
sonality stories packed with thrill, twenty 
careers of colored people of talent or 
genius who are serving their generation 
in schools, social service, novels, busi- 
ness, music, sculpture. A number of 
them are nationally known beyond ques- 
tion—such as Roland Hayes, Paul 
Robeson, Walter White, James Weldon 
Johnson. Others, perhaps, would not 
be so generally recognized—though 
Maggie Lena Walker and her insurance 
company mean much to her people, and 
Janie Porter Barrett’s Virginia state 
farm is a model well known among 
social workers. It is impossible to 
imagine twenty stories more dramatic in 
the contrast of humble beginning and 
brilliant achievement; twenty stories 
richer in feeling, human interest, and 
humor that lies close to tears. 











and reason. 
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A Woman’s Frank Appraisal 
of Life and Sex 


THE RIGHT TO BE 
HAPPY 


By MRS. BERTRAND RUSSELL 


“A book in which is celebrated the marriage of instinct 
Mrs. Russell writes with the courage, faith 
and clarity of a Utopian who is not so young as to be silly 
and not so old as to be tired.”—N. Y. World. 


$3.00 Wherever Books Are Sold 


New York 
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GGCVHE do ‘ave a ’eavenly face, she 
do,” said the wife of a British 
railwayman, telling me her ad- 

miration for Maude Royden and refer- 
ring to the two-inch photograph that ac- 
companies her sermonettes into thousands 
of working-class homes subscribing to 
the popular Reynolds’s Weekly. 

There, on the same page with Philip 
Snowden’s weekly instruction in politics, 
Maude _ Royden teaches _ significant 
truths, ethical and spiritual, to simple 
folk in simple phrase and direct manner, 
sometimes quickened with a dash of 
slang. 

In her latest book, “J Believe in God,” 
she addresses her philosophy to the in- 
telligentsia, and speaks their language. 
She speaks it with compelling attractive- 
ness—sometimes in the challenging ques- 
tions and defiant tone of the suffrage 
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* College ° 


Here is a 


NEW BOOK 


that will help you 
answer this question 
Author RITA S. HALLE 














[7 gives all the information needed 

to make a preliminary choice from 
the 325 most important colleges in 
the country. It explains the advan- 
tages of going to college; the types of 
boys and girls who are likely to bene- 
fit by college and those who are not: 
the new admission requirements and 
methods. A most valuable feature is 
the brief description of each college, 
giving location, size, endowment, 
equipment, degrees conferred, scholar 
ships, opportunities for self-help, etc. 

Price $1.50 
Have your bookstore enter your order 
or send direct to 
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debater, sometimes with the rhythmic 
grace of the experienced essayist, and 
often in the rapid-fire assertion of the 
seasoned platform orator. 

The variety of expression in this book 
is in itself evidence of the suppleness of 
spirit and versatility of mind of this 
gifted woman. Of her cathedral preach- 
ing it has been said, “Elle a la voix de 
cathédrale’; of her mining-town evan- 
gelism and East End crusades, “Splen- 
did! She puts it across.”’ 

So she does in this book: she puts it 
across. With unmistakable clarity and 
transparent candor she spreads out her 
dominant beliefs. And while she may 
not convince us of the truth of every 
item of her religion, she does succeed in 
persuading us of the value of having a 
religion and putting one’s brains into it. 

It is the rationale of faith that con- 
cerns her here. She sees the universality 
of beauty and order and knows there 
must be a designer. She knows that 
without love was not anything made that 
was made beautiful; and she infers that 
the Creator is Love. In love He is 
still creating His universe—all things in 
truth and beauty, and man “in His own 
image.” Once in its upward struggle 
humanity received in perfection this 
stamp of the divine image, and sees now 
in this “very God of very God” not only 
the Way but the ultimate Life of all 
our forward striving. 

From these fundamental tenets—espe- 
cially that God is love—follow her be- 
lief in the trustworthiness of God, in 
the reign of law in spiritual as in nat- 
uralistic relations, in freedom of choice 
between good and evil, in ultimate uni- 
versal salvation, and the sacrament of 
common things. 

Miss Royden confesses not only her 
beliefs but her doubts, and dodges no 
question because she cannot answer it. 
She never spares herself the pain of 
thinking or the still greater pain of in- 
conclusive thought. The whole book is 
an appeal to reason; and where reason 
will not carry her she refuses to fancy 
she has arrived.— JANE NEWELL. 


Books for early review: “A Short 
History of Women,’ by John Langdon- 
Davies (Viking Press); “America,” by 
Hendrik W. Van Loon (Boni & Live- 
right); “‘A President Is Born,’ by 
Fannie Hurst (Harper); “The Journal 
of Katherine Mansfield (Knopf). 


Letters of Gertrude Bell: Boni & Live- 
right, New York, 1927. $10.00. 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey: A. and C. 
Boni, New York, 1927. $2.50. 

Some Memories and Reflections: 
New York, $5.00. 1927. 

Men of Destiny: Macmillan, New York, 
1927. $2.50. 

Dusty Answer: 
$2.50. 

Portraits in Color: 
York, 1927. $2.00. 

I Believe in God: 
1927. $2.00. 
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Holt, New York, 1927. 
Viking Press, New 
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The War on War 
(Continued from page 9) 


every person in the hall should do his 
part to stimulate in the young that un- 
derstanding of foreign nations which is 
the basis of peace. 

The second round table, composed of 
five men who are seasoned experts on 
foreign affairs, turned its fire on the 
recognition policy of the United States 
in Latin America, and the presence of 
marines in Nicaragua. Here again op- 
posing views were pressed, amicably but 
firmly. 

From more than one the delegates 
heard the opinion that the United States 
should recognize de facto governments 
which have come into power in Latin 
America through a revolution. They 
learned that the sending of marines into 
a country to protect national interests 
before actual danger develops is not 
sanctioned by international law, and 
heard the warning to be sure the in- 
terests to be protected are in the coun- 
try concerned and not in Wall Street. 
They heard the opinion of Dr. Duggan, 
Director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, that the Pan-American 
Union cannot be reorganized to handle 
political disputes, a problem now dom- 
inating discussion at the Pan-American 
Congress at Havana. They heard this 
view disputed by Samuel Guy Inman, 
Director of the Committee on Coopera- 
tion with Latin America, who says we 
are the only country in the world that 
assumes the right to intervene without 
referring the question to any one else. 
Applause almost drowned out the con- 
clusion of Dr. Latané’s declaration that 
“the same ethical principles which ob- 
tain between man and man_ should 
obtain between nation and_ nation; 
Woodrow Wilson exemplified this belief 
to a greater extent than any other 
ruler in the world that I know anything 
about.” 

With the background of these dis- 
cussions the delegates passed their 
resolutions, sometimes after animated 
debate from the floor. There was 
potential dynamite in the resolution 
offered by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of 
Boston, protesting against the enormous 
expenditure contemplated in the Navy 
bill, upon which the House Naval 
Affairs Committee was holding hearings. 
It would have been easy at this point 
for the Conference to split into oppos- 
ing factions. Three years ago, when 
the whole problem of war seemed to 
many delegates to depend on limiting 
armaments, they might have done so. 
There were Democrats present, trained 
in the school of practical politics, to at- 
tack any project bearing the stamp of 
Republican Administration approval; 
there were women who believe with 
the officials of the Navy that until the 
international program for adjudicating 
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disputes is nearer completion we should 
have “a Navy second to none.” 

Mrs. Mead, offering her resolution, 
declared “we are all standing for ade. 
quate preparedness.” 

“What is adequate preparedness?” 
came from the ranks of the League oj 
Women Voters. 

“If anyone can answer that, she de- 
serves a diadem and a throne,” chal- 
lenged Mrs. Catt from the platform. 

“IT have talked to many Navy men on 
that very point,’ volunteered one dele. 
gate. “And I have found their defini. 
tion always simmers down to this; 
adequate preparedness means one battle. 
ship more than any possible enemy.”’ 

Sensibly the Conference realized that 
it was useless to quibble over definitions, 
and saw that the important thing was 
the connection between naval building 
and the proposed arbitration treaties, 
As finally approved, the resolution “de- 
plores the policy of greatly increased 
naval armaments for the United States 
at the same time that our State Depart- 
ment is offering treaties renouncing war 
as an instrument of national policy, and 
urges that in the adoption of any Naval 
Building program the President be au- 
thorized to suspend construction if cir- 
cumstances warrant it.” The last sec- 
tion was a protest against the action of 
the House Naval Affairs committee in 


striking out the section of the original ¥ 


bill looking toward a possible interna- 
tional disarmament conference. Other 
resolutions passed by unanimous vote 
were brief, practical recommendations 
for action: support of the State Depart: 
ment in its effort to conclude treaties 
with five world powers renouncing war 
as an instrument of national policy, re- 
opening of negotiations for American 
adherence to the World Court and co- 
operation with foreign women’s groups 
in work for arbitration treaties. 


Growing Optimism 
There 
notes struck during the Conference, but 
they came from the speakers’ platform 
during the evening sessions rather than 


were, of course, pessimistic 


from the floor. _Sefior Salvador de 
Madariaga, former Chief of the Dis 
armament Section of the League ot 
Nations Secretariat, appeared depressed 
by the fact that “national budgets for 
military expenditures by the nations of 
the world in one year would pay the 
expenses of the League of Nations for 
six hundred and fifty years.” Profes- 
sor Rexford Tugwell, of Columbia 
University, saw competitive economic 
torces “producing conflicts which will 
grow into differences between nations.” 
H. N. Brailsford, editor of the London 
New Leader, drew a dark picture of the 
power of foreign investments to over 
ride peace efforts, but nevertheless traced 
the beginnings of a substitute for im- 
perialism through the use of internation- 
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al authority to finance backward na- 
tions. 

It is such facts that the anti-war 
treaties crusade outlined by Mrs. Catt 
must face. The women who will rec- 
ommend to their organizations immedi- 
ate action on this plan took away from 
the Conference increased understanding 
of the arguments they will undoubtedly 
encounter. 

“When people want a thing done 
there is always a way to do it,” said 
Mrs. Catt. The will was there among 
those six hundred women. It is their 
job now to stimulate a similar will, based 
on a clear knowledge of issues involved, 
among the citizens of America. 

The Fourth Conference will meet in 
Washington next winter. Not until 
then can a full measure be taken of the 
accomplishments of the Conference just 
closed. 


Our Daughters 
(Continued from page 13) 


Journal offer wholly satisfactory solu- 
tions. 

The time schedules of the women who 
leave home at 8 A. M., with the baby 
washed, the little boy dressed for school, 
and a typewritten list of the day’s orders 
in the hands of the substitute home- 
maker, do not seem to be concerned with 
anything but the surface of the problem. 
Women on such schedules raise families, 
feed and clothe the children and keep 
their own and their husbands’ lives go- 
ing. Is it possibly at a cost which so- 
ciety cannot afford to pay? Are there 
subtle losses for which no achievement 
in law, or medicine, or art can com- 
pensate? Is a quality of life which 
seems to flourish best in a home-centered 
civilization sacrificed to a more efficient 
but less soul-satisfying existence ? 

We cannot adequately answer these 
questions yet. When the children of 
these families grow up and_ become 
articulate we may be able to speak with 
a little more assurance. They may, un- 
der the stimulus of such an environment, 
become super-beings, or they may con- 
fess that they secretly longed all their 
childhood for less up-to-date mothers 
and an organization of their lives less 
according to schedule. 

In all the details of the training we 
give our girls, do we over-emphasize the 
thought that careers must take pre- 
cedence? We are certainly facing a 
dificult dilemma for ourselves and for 
them. Shall we say, when the question 
of marriage comes to them later, “You 
have spent years preparing yourself for 
your profession. Give it all up now and 
keep house in a kitchenette. Let your 
education be merely a part of your cul- 
tural background, and a possible reserve 
for use in any unforeseeable economic 
emergency.” If we say this they miay 
well refuse to follow our advice, or 
follow it with a sacrifice of the serenity 


and contentment that should be theirs in 
a satisfied decision. Wherein have we 
failed to build for the deepest satisfac- 
tions when a woman artist, after years 
of happy married life, confesses, ‘“There 
has never been a day since I was mar- 
ried on which I failed to work on my 
art that I did not have a feeling of 
guilt”? 

We the psychologists 


must ask 


whether it is possible that by our new 
emphasis on the use of their diverse 
powers by our young women we have 
awakened something in them which we 
are not yet sufficiently developed so- 


cially, or even, perhaps, biologically, to 
take to our purposes and use to the ad- 
vantage of the race. Are we reducing 
the chance of their having married lives 
of serenity and contentment? Are we 
in danger of robbing our grandchildren 
of that inner enrichment which only a 
mother-anchored home can give them? 

Are we, above all, developing in our 
girls the divided mind and interest that 
will make it impossible for them to ac- 
cept marriage and a home with the un- 
distracted enthusiasm which is necessary 
both to the giving and receiving of com 


plete happiness ? 





The 


pirit of Service 


CU An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In Juty, 1926, lightning struck the 
Navy Arsenal at Denmark Lake, 
New Jersey. The explosion de- 
molished the $80,000,000 plant, 
rocked the countryside, left thou- 
sands homeless and many dead. 
While the community fled in terror, 
fresh explosions hurled fragments 
of shell and debris far and wide. 

High upon the roster of those 
who responded to the call of duty 
were the telephone workers. Oper- 
ators in the danger zone stayed at 
their posts, those who had left 
for the day and others on vacation 
on their own initiative hurried 
back to help handle the unprece- 
dented volume of calls. Linemen 
and repairmen braved exploding 
shells to restore the service. With- 
in a little over an hour emergency 
telephone service was established, 
invaluable in caring for the victims 
and in mobilizing forces to fight 
the fire which followed. 

In spite of repeated warnings of 
danger still threatening, no tele- 
phone worker left the affected area. 

Through the twenty-four hours 
of the day as well as in every emer- 
gency it is the spirit of service that 
causes Bell System employees to 
set aside all thought of personal 
comfort and safety and, volunta- 
rily, risk their lives, to “‘Get the 
message through.”’ 
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Photograph from J. H. Kammerdicner, Minneapolis 


The lighting fixtures in the lounge of the Minneapolis Business Women’s Club are 
designed to give good light as simply as possible 


Club Lighting 


By Ruru L. Gertu 


This is a Service Department for Clubhouse Executives. 


In order 


to give it fullest value, we invite you to send in any questions on club- 
house problems which we might answer, either from our bulging files 
of information, or by securing some other clubhouse executive to pass 


on the results of her experience. 


Ask us questions—send us facts—and 
make this an Experience Exchange 


Mrs. Gerth, who writes this month’s article, is a consulting decorator 
and designer of Minneapolis. She designed the lighting fixtures for th 
University Library and the Administration Building of the University 
of Minnesota, and planned the lighting for the Minneapolis Business 


Women’s Club. 


ECAUSE the progress of civili- 
zation has demanded lighting 
for evenings and nights, scien- 
tists have been busy inventing 
and improving electric lights. 

But such rapid strides have been made 
in the amount of light produced in the 
small confines of an electric bulb, that 
electric light has become the modern 
Frankenstein. Engineers have devised 
new ways of producing more light so 
that we might see better, and we have 
accepted these modern lights so eagerly 
and used them so profusely, that some- 
times we can hardly see at all. Our 
eyes are blinded by the brilliancy. 
Many people realize that a certain 
type of lighting fixture produces an un- 
welcome glare, but they are apt to try 
to remedy this glare by turning off the 
light of that particular fixture. This 
procedure, of course, does not improve 
the illumination but reduces the room to 
a dull, dim and spiritless place. Many 
clubrooms suffer from a lighting ar- 


Her advice on Club Lighting is that of an expert. 


rangement that makes this possible— 
the result is alternately too much light 
and too little glare—glare displaced by 
gloom. 

A clubroom which is lighted by floor 
lamps and wall lights is not well 
lighted. The eyelids cannot shut out 
the direct rays of light from wall lights. 
To be efficient at all, wall fixtures 
should be placed nine, ten or even 
twelve feet from the floor. No matter 
how well these wall lights may be 
shaded, they will be much more bril- 
liant than furnishings placed in front of 
them. As you sit in a room which has 
been lighted by this type of fixture, your 
eyes are constantly being strained by try- 
ing to concentrate on objects while be- 
ing attracted by the lights. If you are 
trying to converse with someone seated 
in the room, you will find that your 
eyes are soon tired tremendously by the 
effort of trying to keep your gaze upon 
the poorly lighted countenance of your 
friend. 
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The use of side lights in auditoriums 
also has serious disadvantages. Wall 
lights send out rays of light beyond 
which the audience can not see. Those 
seated in the back of the room must 
strain their eyes to look beyond a whole 
battery of lights, for of course the per- 
spective makes all the lights seem close 
together. If these wall lights are well 
shaded, then those seated in the center 
of the room can not see well enough to 
read their programs. In fact, bracket 
lights are very seldom usable except as 
spots of decoration. 

In rooms as large as clubrooms there 
should be overhead illumination in each 
one. The wattage of the lamps used in 
these overhead fixtures should be suf- 
ficient to give the entire room a pleas- 
ant, general illumination. This should 
then be supplemented by table and floor 
lamps to give concentrated light for 
close work, such as reading, writing, or 
sewing. Even though the entire room 
is not being used, these ceiling fixtures 
should be left lighted. If you are seated 
beneath the bright rays of light from a 
lamp and you raise your eyes from your 
work to rest them, or to greet a guest, or 
to glance at the clock, your eyes may 
have to adjust themselves very quickly 
to the gloom of the surrounding space. 
The “reader’s headache” is often due to 
this. One can not work or read steadily 
without lifting the eyes from the area 
of concentrated light, and if there is not 
sufficient light for the entire room, the 
eyes are soon tired by the rapid adjust- 
ment for highlight and shadow. 

In the Minneapolis Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, wall lights 
were used only in the dining-room, as 
a decorative motif, and on the stairs. 
The ceiling lights in the dining-room 
are controlled by several switches. This 
arrangement allows the members to have 
soft lighting when candles are to be 
used on the table, and good general 
lighting for everyday use. The simple 
glass units do not detract from the table 
decoration and they may be kept scrupu- 
lously clean. Our stairway is so con- 
structed that there is a stair-well effect 
with the ceiling a great distance from 
the landings. A ceiling light bright 
enough to light the landing well would 
have been too brilliant for the floor 
above, so the side lights are necessary. 

We used no wall lights over our fire- 
place mantel. This is almost the poor- 
est spot in the room for the use of this 
type of fixture. The fireplace is the 
center of attention in any room; it is 
an architectural feature which, because 
of the interest of its design and color, 
makes the wall on which it is placed the 
front of the room. Instinctively furni- 
ture is so arranged that many of the 
seating pieces will face this wall. Fire 
has a vitality and charm which causes 
folk to gather round its friendly glow. 
If electric lights have been placed above 
the mantel there are three bright spots 
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vying with each other for attention. 
Even though the fire is not lighted the 
furniture will still be facing in that di- 
rection and those seated there will have 
the annoyance of facing points of light. 

The simplicity of our ceiling fixtures 
is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph of our lounge. The ceiling fix- 
tures are merely diffusing glass shades 
used over electric bulbs, which give 
splendid general illumination. 

No one can work out a scale which 
will tell you the wattage or the amount 
of light to use in a given space. Light 
is too subtle a medium to reduce to 
such terms. The walls, ceilings, and 
furnishings of a room will absorb some 
of the light, and the amount of this ab- 
sorption depends upon the color and 
the texture of these things. 

Electric bulbs should be a very light 
cream white but never a real tint of any 
color. The shades which shield our 
eyes from the direct rays of light and 
assist in directing the light downward 
should be lined with white or cream 
white. It is difficult and tiring to read 
a printed page if it receives rays of 
warm colored light, even though these 
rays are redirected by the lining. The 
color of the outside of the shade does 
not make a great deal of difference as 
the shade usually stands quite alone, 
high on its standard and the rosy color- 
ing is received by a small area of at- 
mosphere. If these shades are warm in 
color the room will seem informal and 
homelike. It is almost impossible to 
create a formal room if the room con- 
tains even one lamp whose light is 
shaded by an orange colored shade. It is 
as cheery as a camp fire. 

Too often the lighting of the room is 
decided by the choice of fixtures. Re- 
productions of period fixtures can never 
serve as vehicles for our modern elec- 
tric light. Those fixtures were de- 
signed to use an entirely different form 
of illumination. An electric bulb is too 
brilliant to be used in place of a candle 
flame or oil wick. When electric wires 
are stuffed into pasteboard candles and 
large, round bulbs are used atop these 
pasteboard cylinders, the fixtures which 
carry them become cartoons which ridi- 
cule our modern age. 

Study and plan the illumination of 
your clubrooms from the standpoint of 
the final effect, the pleasantness and 
charm attained, and above all from the 
point of view of satisfying the eye. 
Fixtures are merely the vehicles which 
carry the illumination. They are sub- 
ordinate to the purpose which they 
serve and they can be beautiful and sat- 
isfving only when they have served this 
purpose well. 

As for stage lighting and the illumi- 
nation of the bowling alley and billiard 
tables, this should be taken care of by 
lighting engineers. Each is a real prob- 
lem which involves efficient, mechani- 
cal equipment. 


Geraldine Farrar 


(Continued from page 12) 


upon it and waited a day or two with 
what patience she could. At last, dis- 
appointed and chagrined, she was 
getting dressed one morning preparing 
to journey back to Munich. Suddenly 
there was a knock at the door, and 
without waiting for an answer in 
walked a stately, white-haired woman. 
Miss Farrar dropped her _hair-brush 
and flew into the outstretched arms. 
“Lilli!”—“Gerry!—I came right up as 
soon as I could!” explained the veteran 
Brunnhilde. 

“Then and there,” relates Geraldine, 
“with my hair down my back and in 
the most complete negligee, I sat down 
on the floor at the great Lilli’s feet and 
we talked for three hours just as if no 
years at all had come between us.” 

Lehmann’s Gerry stayed long enough 
to see her idol at work in her school, 
to renew her own ardor, and to plant 
the seeds of new ideas within the fertile 
soil of her eager spirit. When she re- 
turned to America there was a luminous 
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quality to her content which revealed 
her previous attitude during her recon- 
struction period in its true light—a sort 
of courageous defeat. 

For twelve months she has been 
studying quietly along new-old paths. 
She has browsed among lieder and re- 
tuned her throat on the pure classicism 
of Mozart. What she now brings 
before the public is more art than 
artifice, for this is a new Geraldine, 
one who has had time to think, to go 
deeper than the spectacular surface of 
her talents. 

Only today a letter comes from her 
saying, “I’m in dreamland at the hap- 
piness of the Wagner songs!” How 
indicative of the new phase, not only 
Wagner as an innovation for her, but 
joy in these songs which few can sing 
and of which still fewer penetrate the 
mood. 

On November 27 of this present 
frantic music season, Carnegie Hall was 
sold out two weeks in advance merely 
because her name appeared on the board- 
ings, and on that Sunday afternoon 
there was staged a personal demonstra- 
tion which has had no equal in kind 








Money isn’t everything -— but it is mighty welcome when you are 
trying to furnish your clubhouse, extend your educational program, 
or put through one of the hundred other projects that every live 
You gain more than cash, 


woman's organization has in mind. 
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A Woman’s Journal Drive 


because the better acquainted your fellow citizens are with the 





Woman’s Journal the more enthusiastic, active and useful they 


will be in all work for or by women. 


Two Kinds of Profit 


More Money for Your Treasury 
More Interest Among Your Members 


Send for details of our plan to raise funds for your club, league, 
church society, business club, political association, or study group. 
New (1928) rules, but just as easy as ever. 
in bonus money during January. Get Your Share. 
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since that day of her own operatic fare- 
well in 1922. 

She is, however, no one’s fool; she 
knows very well that her brightest gifts 
have flown, but how wise she is not 
to counterfeit them still! If she dare 
no longer sing a passionate forte, there 
remain quiet and lovely things which 
can give exquisite pleasure. Instead of 
the more blatant histrionics in which 
she once excelled, she substitutes sub- 


charm and new sweetness of her face. 
This beautiful hair seems to intrude 
everywhere Geraidine is mentioned 
nowadays, but it most perfectly typifies 
her entire metamorphosis. 

“Sweetened by adversity,” wrote one 
of the critics the other day in praise 
of this new Farrar. Others hinted the 
same with friendly, loyal pen. But 
none of them used the real word— 
valiant. Never was pluckier Yankee in 
all the annals of independence, and she 
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tlety and imagination. 
hard line of desperate dye, she welcomes 
hair which 
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A 
Cry That Has 
Echoed 


Through the Ages 


The cry of the leper—outcast, unclean! A soul-wracking, melan- 
choly cry that has resounded in the halls of time since Egypt was 
young and the pyramids were but a dream. 


the Man of Galilee walked among them nearly 2,000 years ago. 
And in His great compassion He laid His hands upon them and 


gave them comfort. 


But even in this advanced age the agonized cry of the leper is 
raised, unheard, lost on the winds of the sea and stifled by the 
loneliness of far-off islands where millions of lepers this very hour 
are living a walking, breathing death. Actually, millions there are— 
men, women and helpless little children who never should feel 
the hand of leprosy. Thousands of these are under the American 
flag in the world’s greatest leper colony at Culion in the Philippines. 


And yet, these exiled and forgotten millions are suffering and dying 
needlessly. It is astounding but true that leprosy is curable. In 
five years more than 1,000 of the milder cases have been cured at 


Culion and the patients returned to their homes. Now, only 
money is needed to provide increased personnel and equipment at 
Culion so that a perfected cure may be given to the lepers of the 
world. This was Leonard Wood's dream and it was he who asked 
the American people for help, just before his death. 


“If-Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean.” Yes, the same old 
prayer, but this time it is addressed not to the Man of Galilee but 
to You. You can help rid the world of Leprosy—Stamp it Out 
for all time—by simply sending your check to aid the heroic men 
and women who have buried themselves among the lepers and are 
devoting their lives to this great task. 


Interesting information on this subject may be obtained 
by writing the National Chairman, General James G. 
Harbord, or better still, send your check to, the 
National Treasurer, General Samuel McRoberts. 


Address all-Communications to. 


1 MADISON AVENUE 





NEW YORK CITY 


LEONARD WOOD MEMORIAL 
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incarnation to confuse the public. Her 
first New York recital was, in spite of 
a stern banishment to back corridors of 
several hundred wreaths and “floral 
tributes,’ with no display of stage seats, 
and a total absence of the old gallery 
plays, the most successful concert of 
the season. And the emotional disturb- 
ance which threatened the roof and 
rafters of Carnegie Hall was merely 
the joyful recognition that, come what 
may, Geraldine is Geraldine to the end! 


Washington 
(Continued from page 17) 
President he would perform a great serv- 
ice to his party. Followed Democratic 
attacks on alleged laxity of Treasury en- 
forcement, and after a whole afternoon 
had been passed pleasantly by all some- 
one moved to return to the McMaster 

resolution. 

May I repeat the prediction of several 
months ago that the foregoing scene will 
be enacted with minor variations many 
times during the next few months? 
Mississippi flood protection, farm relief 
and alien property legislation, Boulder 
Dam and the tax bill await action. Sen- 
ators and Congressmen are working 
feverishly in committees; they have sent 
more requests for information to the 
Legislative Research Service of the 
Library of Congress during the last two 
weeks than during any similar period in 
its history; but over every debate on the 
floor hangs the shadow of the national 
conventions and the fall elections. 

The Democratic National Committee 
and its guests, to the number of 1,300, 
assembled at the Jackson Day dinner, 
planned to emphasize to the world the 
harmony within its ranks. At half-past 
two in the morning exhausted reporters 
for the morning papers left the hall as 
speeches continued, to write their ac- 
counts of one of the most amazingly suc- 
cessful events in the recent annals of 
the Democratic party. Amazing, be- 
cause the leading speechmakers, as far 
apart as the seas on prohibition, veiled 
their references so gracefully that not 
even a tabloid paper could use that word 
beloved of caption writers—‘‘clash”—in 
describing the meeting. 

Here in Washington discussion of 
presidential candidates, announced or 
otherwise, always begins with the prob- 
able effect of their stand on prohibition. 
Whether the leaders on both sides like it 
or not, prohibition is already an out- 
standing issue. No vaguely worded de- 
clarations for law enforcement in the 
party platforms can change that fact. It 
has become so through the declarations 
of such leaders as Senator Borah of the 
Republicans and Walsh of the Demo- 
crats that they will oppose the naming 
of wet candidates, and through the un- 
equivocal stand of several of the out- 
standing Democratic possibilities. Many 
proh‘bitionists, encouraged by the in- 
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creasing dry majority in Congress, are 
content to have it so. 

A warning which the men of the 
parties would do well to heed has come 
from the ranks of the National Woman’s 
Democratic Law Enforcement League, 
and is reinforced by the women of a 
similar organization in the Republican 
party— ‘millions of women will refuse to 
vote for an avowed ‘wet’ if such a one is 
nominated by the national conventions.” 
Mrs. Clem Shaver. wife of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee chairman, 
made a courageous speech protesting 
the possible nomination of an _anti- 
prohibitionist, and awoke next morning 
to find the newspapers referring to her 
“indiscretion.” Mrs. Shaver explained 
that as a member of the League she had 
an obligation to speak frankly on the 
subject. A few politicos who interpreted 
her speech as an unfortunate attack on 


» Smith at a time when Clem Shaver was 


maneuvering for peace in the party 
protested. Mr. Shaver explained that 
his wife had spoken only for herself, and 
the report went around that he consider- 
ed she had a right to do so, and, more- 
over, that he admired her spunk. 

Notes go back and forth between the 
State Department and the French For- 
eign Office on a proposed treaty of arbi- 
tration, renouncing war, to be signed 
by the United States and the five other 
leading powers of the world. Whether 
or not success crowns the efforts of 
Secretary Kellogg—and if it does, it wiil 
mark one of the most important inter- 
national moves this country has ever 
undertaken—the present negotiations 
are hotly discussed but little understood 
in official and diplomatic circles here. 
Of course there are many who take the 
flippant view of a former Cabinet mem- 
ber who remarked to a friend, “Yes, we 
simply must do something to stop our 
incessant wars with France.” ‘To most 
of us, however, it appears that the Ad- 
ministration is trying to meet M. Briand 


© on his own ground, and that some way 


will be found out of present obstacles. 
As Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, 
flanked by the naval experts responsible 
for the new building program, went up 
on the Hill to explain to the House Naval 
Affairs Committee why we need to spend 
$2,580,000,000 on our Navy in the next 
twenty years, six hundred women rep- 
resenting nine of the largest woman’s or- 
ganizations in the country met for the 
Third Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, sanely and carefully exam- 
ined some of the most perplexing points 
of our foreign policies, discussed arbitra- 
tion treaties and naval limitations, and 
adjourned. At the opening session the 
speakers were Secretary of War Davis, 
Assistant Secretary of State W. R. Cas- 
tle and Rear Admiral Frank Schofield. 
Commander John Shafroth, of the Naval 
War College, attended the opening ses- 

sion. Well—it certainly does move! 

January 19, 1928. 


Cooperative Service 
(Continued from page 25) 


ican Association of Social Workers, are 
offering a joint vocational service, which 
gives vocational information and advice 
and does placement work within the 
fields of social work and public health 
nursing. “It seeks to be of use to pub- 
lic health nursing and social work 
agencies, public health nurses and social 
workers, and those who think of enter- 
ing those fields.” 

The recent census shows that there 
are approximately 127,000 public health 
nurses in the United States, exclusive of 
those in industries and hospital social 
service. They are employed by private 
and public agencies; by town, city, 
county and state departments of health, 
and of education; by public health nurs- 
ing associations and by insurance com- 
panies; by Red Cross chapters and other 
official groups; by state and local tuber- 
culosis associations; and also by depart- 
ments of the Federal Government and 
by national health agencies for certain 
parts of their health programs. 

All this being true, it would appear 
that any community not having a pub- 
lic health nurse is missing something 
good for its citizens. 


Protective Legislation 


“Recently I heard some one say—it 
was an economist—that the National 
Women’s Trade Union League spends 
its greatest effort on securing protective 
legislation rather than on organizing 
women in unions—thus duplicating the 
work of other organizations instead of 
concentrating on its own unique work. 
Is this true? If so, what is the League’s 
reason?” 

This question was referred directly to 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League. The secretary-treasurer of this 
organization in her reply makes clear the 
aims and objects of the League as fol- 
lows: 

“The three main divisions of the 
League’s work, as outlined in its pro- 
gram, are: Organization, Education, 
Legislation, and therefore at best legisla- 
tion would constitute only a portion of 
the League’s activities, which is my an- 
swer to the economist’s statement. 

“The legislative activities of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League 
as a whole are not now and never have 
been its major task. The League re 
gards legislation only as a supplemental 
arm of trade union organization, educa- 
tion and legislation—and mind, I am 
not minimizing the value of industrial 
legislation—a proportion which can be 
found in its convention proceedings. 

“The League is in existence for the 
purpose of bringing about a better work- 
day for the wage-earning woman, who, 
all too often is inarticulate and so is 
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The opportunity for social contact 
with a diversified gathering of execu- 
tives, business and professional men 
and women is created by your resi- 
dence at 

ALLERTON HOUSE 
combining the luxurious appointments 
and social atmosphere of a select club 
without initiation fees or dues. 


Allerton Glee Club in Main Dining 
Room Monday at 6:30 P. M. 


DON’T GIVE UP GOLF 
THIS WINTER 


The World’s Largest Indoor Golf Course 
offers you an opportunity to improve your 
game during the winter months 
18 Holes—Driving nets—Sand traps 
Professional in Charge. Instruction. 
Public invited. 
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FEET 
On Parade 


No longer do we hide them, 
They are always plain in view. 
Why not make the most of them? 
It’s the proper thing to do. 
Stylish shoes that fit well 

With comfort may be worn, 

And you'll be proud of your feet 


If they’re shod by PEDIFORME. 





Regardless of the nature of 
your foot troubles, “Pedi- 
forme” Shoes will aid you 
to regain normalcy. Write 
for our FREE Style Book A 
that tells how to overcome 
foot ills in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE Co. 


36 W. 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
29 Washington Pl., East Orange, N. J. 















“HAIR WITH 
THIS DAINTY 


_ MAGIC 
@ DISC 


<A. BELLIN'S Wénderstoem) 


Magic it is truly—this rosy little compact 
that whisks away every trace of hair from 
arms, legs and face—leaving the skin soft and 
smooth as flower petals. Wonderstoen is dry, 
odorless, dainty—as harmless and easy to use 
as your powder puff. Just rotate the disc and 
every shadow of hair is safely and surely 
“erased”, Demanded by dainty women as 
the safe, dainty way of removing and dis- 
couraging needless hair. Wonderstoen com- 
pletely outmodes liquids, pastes, lather, 
blades, and all other unpleasant methods. 
Sold on a money-hack guarantee. At your toilette 
goods counter. Wonderstoen de luxe for arms 
and legs $3.00, by mail $3.15. Wonderstoen 
facial size for chin, cheeks and upper lip $1.25, 
by mail $1.35. Write for booklet. 


BELLINS WONDERSTOEN CO. 
500 FIFTH AVE. 
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easily exploited. In short, the League’s 
job narrows itself down to helping the 
working woman to help herself and, 
therefore, if organization needs the as- 
sistance that supplemental legislative 
safeguards will lend in accomplishing 
the purpose, then the League must use 
both methods.” 


Nurse on Horseback 
"(Continued from page 7) 


and cash from seventy-six neighbors to 
help build the nursing center there. 

In fees we follow the Scotch High- 
land method of a small yearly charge 
which insures nursing care for a family, 
and we charge a $5.00 midwifery fee, 
which is often paid in fodder for the 
horses or by the husband’s labor. Some- 
times we carry an account which is 
afterward repaid us—for instance: One 
of our Hyden Committee, a very re- 
sponsible man, had a grown son needing 
hospital care in Lexington. We paid 
the bill for him at St. Joseph’s for six 
weeks in the spring. It came to over 
$60.00. The following October the 
father repaid us every penny in cane hay 
delivered in our barns. St. Joseph’s 
hospital didn’t need the hay. We did. 
By carrying the account until the hay 
was gathered we got the boy under 
treatment in time to restore him, and 
preserved the father’s sense of personal 
integrity. 

There are only one physician and one 
part-time physician in our county, for 
ten thousand people scattered over 373 
square miles. Greater New York has 
a doctor for every 550 of her popula- 
tion, and even smaller cities like Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, have about the same 
ratio. This illustrates the way in which 
cities are geared as against country dis- 
tricts. Greater New York has also a 
nurse for every 475 people and a hospi- 
tal bed for every 135. Due to the ap- 
palling scarcity of medical service in our 
country districts, we have been asked by 
the State Board of Health of Kentucky, 
whose chief, Dr. Arthur McCormack, 
has been our big friend from the begin- 
ning and is one of our trustees, to give 
hookworm treatment and _ inoculate 
against typhoid and diphtheria. Because 
we render our neighbors essential’ serv- 
ices in hours of pain and danger, and 
because their leaders are on our district 
committees, they cooperate with us in 
this preventive work. Such has been 
their response that during the first two 
years since our nursing began we have 
given 6,360 inoculations against typhoid 
and diphtheria alone, and have practi- 
cally eliminated these two preventable 
diseases from the area we cover. 

Through the generosity of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, which fur- 
nishes passes for our patients and their 
nurses, and of our leading Louisville 
and Lexington doctors, who give their 





services, we are enabled to take special 
cases down out of the mountains fo; 
treatment in the city hospitals. Lay 
winter we had a little company of five 
ready to go out, when there came three 
“tides” in ten days. The river ros 
twenty-two feet and so tore up the trail; 
that no wagons got in with second clas 
mail for nearly four weeks and no mules 
with first class under five days. Bu 
our patients had to get out. One wa 
an expectant mother, hall-marked by ; 
visiting doctor from our State Commit. 
tee as a possible Caesarian case. Four 
were children whose coming the Chil. 
dren’s Hospital in Louisville awaited 
with hospitable doors wide open. Of 
these, one was Joe, age eleven. We had 
gotten a diagnosis on him from our one 
and only doctor in the county. A heart) 
case—in the mountains—with every step 
a pull-up—Joe would be helpless in-§ 
















































































deed. But how to get out with them ‘ 
all? = f 
One of my neighbors had some planks sy 
I had pitch. In a day we built ani s 
caulked a flat-bottomed boat, which we I 
named the Ambulance. We turned the§ sl 
floods to our advantage and floated n 
down the river from Wendover with ce 
our heart case and our expectant mother, 
picking up the three other children 
whose homes lay along tne banks. First. § 
in the bow, stood the builder of the 
Ambulance, guiding our destinies with® bi 
the branch of a pawpaw tree. Next, on ca 
a plank sat Mallie, age three, and Han- fle 
nah, age eight, sisters. Then Joe with de 
me on the next plank; and the expectant ca 
mother on the third plank, with a crip- he 
pled, cross-eyed child of six, named Jean. un 
In the stern, on the luggage, which in- see 
cluded supplies for any emergency, sat wo 
Martha Prewitt, secretary, alternately§ loa 
baling out our somewhat leaky vessel ma 
with a tobacco can and steering with : one 
shingle. Jar 
mit 
A Few More Obstacles _ 
Thus we made sixteen miles with the Mr 
current down stream. Twice we landed life 
our precious freight, to portage the worst ago 
rapids, one in particular known as Judy’ i 
Whirlpool. At the mouth of Trace rail 
Branch we landed, with only one moun- via 
tain, five miles across, between us and othe 
the coveted railroad. We got the ing 
patients over in three hours by mule a i 
wagon—the hardest lap of all—in the dd 
dark. At eight that night we stood by ers a 
the tracks when the long train came i 
thundering through. The children trem grou 
fore. ‘Won't it git us?” gasped Joe er 
in terror. office 
This child had so many of the charm calls 
ing traits of his people that he made a! TI 
indelible impression on all of us who sets ¢ 
came in touch with him. When he wa 
first brought to Wendover by a stalwatt ‘He 
neighbor on his own mule, the first thing tre 
he did was to thank us for the wrap we rom 
had sent for him. On the train he askel he. 
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if we would write the friends who had 
been taking care of him. His mother, 
I might add, died in childbirth three 
years earlier and his father is something 
of a rover. When we said we would 
write the letter, he volunteered the com- 
ment: “Clarence would keer to know 
how I done. He has been good to me.” 
Then he pulled five cents out of his 
pocket, all he had in the world, and 
said: “If you bust this nickel, you kin 
git two cents to pay for a stamp for that 
thar letter.” 

Enough has perhaps been written to 
show that we are rendering an essential 
service, not only to maternity and in- 
fancy, which are our primary objectives, 
but to a whole population of the most 
sterling people in America today. The 
thing we want our friends to under- 
stand is that we get great fun doing it. 
When they struggle in to see us they are 
struck with the happy, eager faces of 
our nurses. Just at the moment of 
writing, one of these, Miss Ellen Hal- 
sell, has been moving from the one-room 
log cabin she has occupied in the Pos- 
sum Bend District, since July, into per- 
manent quarters which are not yet 
complete. She reports: 


Triumph, at Last 


“Yes, we are in, among the shavings, 
but in. The rains and wind beat in the 
cabin last night so badly we were almost 
floating into the river. So Van and I 
decided, at 3 A. M., to race a tide and 
cart our belongings into the center. So 
here we are, at least dry, and our horses 
under shelter. I wish you could have 
seen us loading our ‘plunder’ and 
wondering if we could make another 
load before the river rose too high. We 
managed to get in three loads, leaving 
one for when the river went down. Lady 
Jane and I finally made our way swim- 
ming, but nevertheless we made it. The 
new house is the most beautiful ever 
built.” 

This nurse had never ridden in her 
life when she came in twenty months 
ago. Her horse had to be led for her 
the first few miles after leaving the 
railroad. Now she takes quite casually 
swimming away from one home to an- 
other in November at three in the morn- 
ing on our friskiest animal, the redoubt- 
able Lady Jane. Such is the personnel 
of the Kentucky Committee for Moth- 
ers and Babies. The governing body of 
the committee is convinced that no finer 
group of women than these nurses were 
ever assembled, and one of Uncle Sam’s 
officers, who has twice been up to see us. 
calls them the “Marines.” 

here is everything in the goal one 
sets out to reach. 


“He whom a dream hath possessed, 
treads the impalpable marches, 

From the dust of the day’s long road, 
he leaps to a laughing star.” 








“Have You Tried Venus?” 


O keep frocks from wrinkling, one 

must have adequate protection under- 
neath. Even the natural heat of the body 
causes unsightly wrinkles in the light 
frocks of today. But for every need and 
situation there is a Venus Sanitary Gar- 
ment—whether it be a Bloomer, Step-in, 
Apron or Belt. Then too, there are Venus 
Sanitary Napkins, both non-compressed 
in boxes of a dozen and compressed in the 
tiny little Traveling Package of three with 


safety pins. 


Ask to see them at leading stores. 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 Broadway 
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A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


Hotel Martha Washington 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E, 30th St. 
New York City 
ROOMS .ccccccccces $2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath. .$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 
Take Lesington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


“WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel distinctive for its charm 
and environment, and well known 
for its excellent food and service. 
Near beautiful Capitol grounds. 
Exceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Open to men and women. 
No tipping. 


Write for booklet, “A Week in Washington” 















































TRIPS 
With New Goals 


See EUROPE in a different way 
Get below the Surface! 


INTERNATIONAL STUDY TOURS- 
LECTURES—By Dr. Zimmern. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION TOUR— 
Program and Itinerary arranged by 
Mr, Peter Manniche of Denmark, Dr. 
Paul L. Dengler of Vienna. 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN’S TOUR—Program under di- 
rection of Women’s Engineering Asso- 
ciation and other prominent women’s 
organizations of Europe. 


MEDITERRANEAN TOUR—Lisbon, AI- 





giers, Gibraltar, Palermo, Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, Palestine, 
Egypt and France. 

OTHER TRAVEL ADVENTURES— 
North Cape, Norway, Sweden. 

A new, inexpensive method of seeing 
EUROPE by PRIVATE AUTOMO- 


BILE—7 and 10 passenger cars. 
Booklets and information from 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE 

TRAVEL, INC. 
51 West 49th St. New York City 
Box Z 
Steamship Bookings 


Specialists in Student Travel 
Independent Tours 


























MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
e 


461 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 














FOR RENT—Attractive cottage on gentle- 
man’s private estate, Lake George, N. Y. 15 
rooms, 2 baths, modern conveniences, garage, 
stables, garden and orchard, furnished or 
unfurnished by year or season, beautiful 
views of lake and mountain, good roads, near 
country club and golf links. 

Also, pretty stone bungalow, 7 rooms, bath, 
garage, picturesque mountain view. Mod- 
erate terms, references. Apply to Mack 
Ormstrup, 104 East Sanford Street, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Phone 2558. 





Are Children People 
(Continued from page 21) 


sugared silliness with little children. 

“1 have found that mouths are the 
most sensitive feature and that eyes 
give character to the whole face, so it 
is those I watch like a hawk. It is im- 
portant not to let children know they 
are being photographed. It nearly al- 
ways makes them self-conscious, which, 
st course, is fatal. Still, I give the child 
-redit for sense and think it is worse 
‘o try to fool him by saying, as people 
are apt to, ‘Now I’m going to take a 
picture of Mother’! 

“Patience is the whole thing. Pa- 
tience incarnate. I have to wait and 
wait and watch and watch for just the 
right expression or gesture—something 
that is wholly the child’s, not a product 
of embarrassment or stiffness. Then 1 
work like lightning. Thank heaven, all 
children are not angelic! My work 
wouldn’t be half as interesting if they 
were. Fathers usually like the naughty 
expressions and care little about how a 
child is dressed—often preferring no 
clothes at all. Mothers are generally 
so anxious to have them look well that 
they bring along two or three changes 
of clothes. And oh! the fine, life-like 
pictures of combs I have taken! Just 
as I think Brother is exactly right, along 
will come Mother with the comb and 
dart at him. Result—splendid picture 
of Mother’s hand and a comb.” 

Miss Towsley feels that few people 
actually choose their careers; and that 
the most satisfactory ones are usually 
the result of elimination, rather than 
choice. She cites her own case as typ- 
ical. It was only after she had worked 
along several lines that she “happened 
upon” the ideal combination. From the 
first, however, it is easy to see that in- 
terest in children as individuals has 
been the keynote of all her endeavor, 
although it was not until about four 
years ago that she found the exact me- 
dium through which to express this— 
that of child photography. 

It is interesting to trace the stages 
by which Miss Towsley has gradually 
come into her own. Always with a 
strong artistic bent, she studied first 
along those lines at the Art Students’ 
League in New York. At that time 
she decided that portrait work was to 
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be her future. Individualities, expres 
sions, personalities interested her keenly 
—especially those of children. Bu 
after several years of experimenting sh 
decided that children as subjects wer 
unsuitable to portrait work. It is eas) 
to see that older faces lend themselves 
with better results to this necessarily 
slow type of work; a child’s charm has 
too mobile a quality. So work among 
grown-ups did not hold her long. She 
narrowed her interest in personalities 
to the study of child psychology and 
studied at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn 
just how to reach children through 1i 
brary work. 

This seemed to be what she was 
searching for. For the next few years 
she was connected very successfully with 
libraries in the Middle West and on the 
Pacific Coast. It was soon apparenr 
that the story-telling end of this work 
was where her deepest interest lay. 
Much of her time was spent in experi- 
menting with different types of chil- 
dren. Children respond to very much 
the same sort of treatment puppies and 
kittens do—they are most natural when 
they are let alone, she learned. 

It is at this point Miss Towsley 
thinks her career stepped on the scene 
and chose her! In her family there al- 
ways seemed to be a friendly baby or 
two to demand her attention, and it was 





Modern Dilemmas 


Articles coming in the 
Woman’s Journal upon subjects 
with which every thoughtful 
woman is concerned 


Against Companionate Marriage 


Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale, 
well-known author and _ lecturer, 
contends that the curb to youthful 
temptation is not Judge Lindsey’s 
plan of sterile marriage, which 
brings experience that is probably 
temporary and certainly prema- 
ture, but to instill in young people 
reverence for sex and self-disci- 
pline. 


The Employer’s View 


Holding down three jobs—mother, 
wife, employee—is too much for 
anybody and should not be encour- 
aged by any system of child-bear- 
ing pensions. So say the majority 
of employers interviewed in a 
Woman’s Journal survey—the first 
time, so far as we know, that the 
opinion of the “boss” has been 
presented. 


The Serious Young—If Any? 


Altruism is out of date. ‘“We’ve 
got our jobs,” say daughters today. 
“We don’t need noble causes”— 
ungrateful to the older order who 
struggled to make fair jobs and 
freer homes possible. ut, asks 
Anne O’Hagan, won’t they dis- 
cover some time that there are 
limits even to this new world of 
personal opportunity? 
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he. twin nieces who “got her started” 
in photography. ‘They were such fas- 
cinating subjects and so hard to get in 
to town to a photographer intact that 
their aunt just had to photograph them 
herself. This new venture seemed such 
a perfect blend of her art and her abil- 
ity to understand how small minds are 
put together that library work seemed 
taine in contrast. Her success in photog- 
raphy convinced her that she had found 
her field at last. 

Women, Miss Towsley thinks, are 
particularly adapted to child photog- 
raphy. Children are instinctively more 
at home with them. She has found that 
equally good results can be obtained at 
their own homes, outdoors, or at her 
studio. The younger the child is, the 
less externals bother him. The most 
important thing for the photographer 
to remember is that her complete self- 
effacement is necessary. Environment 
and lack of strain do the rest. To see 
her at work in the sunshine of her stu- 
dio is to realize that it’s a long, long 
way from the days of the black iron 
neck-vise ! 


Current Events 
(Continued from page 15) 


state, even though events showed that 
the welfare of the workers depended on 
the welfare of the peasants. The policy 
of the Stalin régime has been directed 
toward placating the country dwellers, 
and this leads to a continuous modifica- 
tion of rigorous Communist doctrine. 


War's Deadliest Weapon 


HE International Conference on 

Gas Warfare, recently held in 

Brussels, will have performed a 
great service to the cause of peace if the 
civilized world will give due attention 
to what went on there. It was called 
to evolve a means of protecting civil 
populations from gas warfare. It closed 
after authorizing a prize for a new 
means of protection. It was a secret 
conference, but we know that the dele- 
gates recognized the impossibility of 
protecting the civil populations from 
what has become war’s deadliest weapon. 
Who can build a shelter large enough 
for a whole city? But a shelter will be 
needed in the next war when industrial 
centers will be crippled at all costs. 


Very Briefly 


Oklahoma’s political _ insurrection 
against Governor Johnston ended when 
the State Senate voted to dismiss the 
House impeachment charges. 

To civil-war and anarchy in China is 
now added the horror of a famine affect- 
ing ten million persons in two provinces. 

Great Britain, which~ omitted two 
Cruisers from this year’s program, an- 
nounces it will omit one from the three 
scheduled for next year. Jan, 24, 1928. 


With Our Readers 


I DO want to thank you for two articles in 
the December issue. The one from the 
pen of Mayor Landes, who is really proving 
a woman’s ability to serve in this honored 
position; and the article with regard to the 
urgent need for a change in the law which 
does not permit the American citizen Chinese 
to bring his wife to the United States. This 
desired law needs the support of women to 
have it made to establish family life and to 
safeguard a condition which all persons han- 
dling Chinese know full well is detrimental 
to Chinese and to America. I ‘hope you'll 
follow this article with a continuous run of 
articles so that this Congress will make proper 
legislation on the subject. 
(Mrs.) L. J. Harris. 


Seattle, Washington. 


We'll let this daughter start the 
“public notice” herself. We agree with 
her heartily. 


AM glad you sent me a notice, for I de- 
I sired to send my _ ninety-two-year-old 
mother a subscription for her Christmas, be- 
cause last summer when she came to visit 
me on an excursion train from Minneapolis, 
she found the magazine on my table such 
good reading that she came into the kitchen 
and read aloud, and in her usually enter- 
taining way, one of the articles on woman’s 
achievement, saying that that was something 
she enjoyed. 

Cannot our ninety-year-old mothers have 
more public notice and appreciation—having 
served so many years past the usual time— 
faithfully doing the household tasks and 
extra things of rugs and quilts and being an 
inspiration and stimulus to our own younger 


lagging steps? 
Mrs. O. H. Z. 
La Grange, III. 


A voice in favor of moderation: 


VEN the milliner realizes that a middle- 

aged woman should’ be conservative and 
not flapperish in her dress. This fact was 
impressed on me, a woman of fifty plus, 
when I went to a new shop last week to se- 
lect a hat, for the owner of the shop. said 
to one of her stylish clerks, “Mary, show this 
lady some matron hats.” I rejoiced that the 
shopkeeper realized that I needed a hat be- 
fitting my years whether I wanted it or not 
and took it as a personal compliment that 
she saw from my bearing that I acknowl- 
edged my age. The girl made the sale, got 
her commission and both she and purchaser 
were pleased. 

My children say and feel: “Mother, you 
are not old. Why shouldn’t you wear gay 
clothes? Time enough for grays and somber 
colors twenty years from now.” But I pre- 
fer to play “safe” and not subject myself 
to criticism either by words or looks of 
friends. To be extreme either way is a big 
mistake. To have a frock overlong is just 
as bad as to have it knee-length. The dress 
too long provokes criticism, for I heard it 
said of a lovely, demure woman: “Look at 
grandma. Did you ever see such a guy?— 
a woman of the Revolutionary period.” In 
the same group at this same party a woman 
of sixty years had her face heavily daubed 
with unnatural color, her flimsy, transparent, 
knee-length frock caused a giggle to pass 
among the young girls—all of which she 
richly deserved. 

So I would suggest that women adopt con- 
servatism in dress, hats, speech and deport- 
ment. How otherwise can we hope to 
properly influence this age of night-life, jazz- 
loving young people? Less criticism and 








OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ND who ever started the idea that 

this is winter? #%** No snow in 
these parts except some that came at 
bedtime and made a liar of us by 
being invisible the next morning. ##** 
No cold, except one or two days as a 
sample. ##* We like it all right, only 
it rather outrages our conservative 
sense of climate proprieties. ##* By 
dint of much planning, we squeezed 
out a few hours for a trip to Wash- 
ington last month, but alas, there wasn’t 
enough time for enjoying a few Senate 
fireworks. #* We are all for that 
idea of broadcasting the proceedings, 
and though we don’t expect the pro- 
posal to pass, we believe we could 
name a few senators—oh, well, one 
anyhow—who would like it. #** Mrs. 
W. A. Broyles sends us a true story 
to show the need of some more diction- 
ary work on “international”: A woman 
rose in a meeting to warn her fellow- 
members against “subversive propa- 
ganda.” A hearer asked her how it 
might be recognized. #* “One good 
sign,” replied the earnest lady, “is the 
word international. Only last week I 
shut the door on an agent who was 
peddling ‘Helps for the international 
Bible Lessons.’ I told him my mother’s 
Bible was good enough for me and the 
only kind of Helps he could sell me 
would be American. No ‘international’ 
tacked onto my Bible!” *#** Speaking 
of church, which we almost were, we 
like that one about the little girl whose 
mother told her on Sunday morning to 
hurry, because service began at eleven 
sharp. #** “I can’t hurry, Mother,” 
was the answer. “Let’s go to a church 
that’s continuous.” *#%#* No teaching, 
it seems, can infallibly take the place of 
common sense. There was the man 
who called on Mr. Smith. %%+* 
“Which one, sir?” asked the maid at 
the door. “There are two _ brothers 
living here.” *#** For a moment the 
caller was nonplussed, then he had a 
bright thought. “The one who has a 
sister living at Folkestone,” he ex- 
plained. #** We suspect ourselves 
quite capable of that. ##+* But not, at 
any rate, of the absentmindedness of 
the professor who said: “Waiter, half 
an hour ago I ordered some lamb 
chops. Have you forgotten them or 
have I had them?” #%** Do you know 
when you should and when you 
shouldn’t wear a wrist watch? #+* 
At a recent dinner we sat beside a 
lady who has written books on etiquette 
for business women (yes, name on re- 
quest), and we bravely asked her 
whether our watch belonged with the 
particular costume we were wearing 
(business of pretending we have sev- 
eral, though there are those who know 
better). #* With equal bravery she 
responded, ##* We were wrong, ##* 
We have a new household account 
book issued by the Bureau of Home 
Economics (fifty cents), which flatters 
us enormously by implying that we 
have many well-assorted avenues of 
disbursement, so to speak. ##* We 
mean to keep accounts too ##* as far 
as we go omitting Poultry. #%* 
Oh, well, yes, probably omitting a few 
months of the year, too, unless the 
charms of this book change our nature. 
%%% Would you believe that between 
the top and the bottom of this column 
it has turned windy cold on us here? 




















She thought it 
was a **Sound”’ 
Investment 


investment seemed 


HE 
promising. It wasin fact rec- 
ommended by well-intentioned 
friends. She promptly invested 
in acertain Company a// the in- 
surance money her husband had 


left her. 


But a substantial decrease in 
the Company’s earnings cut her 
income in half. She could not 
‘hold on,” and was compelled to 
liquidate at a considerable loss. 


A first consideration in this 
Company’s trust service is the 
soundness of investments in its 
care. To insure this a special com- 
mittee composed of American 
Exchange Irving directors passes 
upon all investments made with 
trust funds—thus doubly safe- 
guarding the beneficiaries. 


9 We shall welcome an opportunity 
to discuss with you how we can 
serve you in your business or per- 
sonal affairs. Telephone or drop a 
line to any one of our twenty-four 
Banking Offices which is most con- 
venient to you. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
Irvine Trust 


CoMPANY 


New York 








more conservatism among elderly people will 
be more effectual than tirades against their 
every amusement. An effort to understand 
them, love them into such conduct as we 
wish is the only sure path to orderly con- 
duct and proper companions. 

Cora ANNE Brown. 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


What is society’s answer to this in- 


_ dictment ? 


ECENTLY a widowed mother sent out 

a mute but violent protest to society, 
that for a moment rang and reechoed from 
coast to coast. Her protest held a special 
sharpness. She had taken with her to the 
grave five of her five young children. In 
her tragic death she points an accusing finger 
at society, Why was I left alone in all my 
misery? What else was there left for me and 
my five young orphans?—Yes, I have tried, 
tried desperately hard and have been kicked 
about from pillar to post. Death is kinder 
than life, for my unfortunate children. So 
I shall go with them to their Maker. No, 
I do not want to leave them behind for so- 
ciety to send them to the orphan asylum, 
prison or hospital. She speaks for many 
thousands of women who are faced with 
the problem of suddenly finding that mother- 
hood is the only occupation that has no com- 
mercial value and the life of the widowed 
mother is too difficult to bear and that women 
and mothers have completely overlooked and 
forgotten the widowed mother who cannot 
beg and receive charity. 

Unless some measures are taken to give 
these unfortunate mothers help, these tragedies 
will repeat themselves. Will you please give 
this space in your paper? 
Rose CLIMENKO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T intervals the query arises as to where 

the air to which we sing the national 
anthem America first appeared. It is cer- 
tainly not American. 

We took it from the British, who sing “God 
Save the King” to the same air. The Ger- 
mans claim that it is theirs and that the 
British took it from the Germans. Certainly 
they also have a hymn they sing to the same 
air, and they also are able to name the com- 
poser. It now appears that the Germans 
took it from the Swiss. 

A Philadelphia lady writes as follows: 

“The question of prior usage of the air 
which we call America is, I believe, authori- 
tatively given by the artist Ferres in his 
painting in Congress Hall, Philadelphia, in 
which he represents the first singing of this 
air in Geneva, Switzerland, about the year 
1630. 

“Mr. Ferres spent much time and effort to 
obtain positive facts on all historical points, 
as well as accuracy in all detail in this re- 
markable set of paintings depicting American 
history; so it seems safe to accept the infor- 
mation as authentic that the air loved and 
sung by so many nations was given to us by 
the Swiss, and came forth in a time of strug- 


gle against political and religious autocracy.” 
éc.¢ 


HE articles on “Alimony” and “Is the 

Customer Always Right?” were splendid. 
That a woman’s paper should criticize 
women and not men is as it should be. I 
think I have never read a word of criticism 
of men in the magazine—if I have I have 
forgotten it. I have read so much criticism 
of women lately by men which seemed un- 
fair and untrue. This makes hard feeling 
between men and women, which is a pity, 
but woman can criticize other women with- 


out creating resentment. 
Mrs. F. P. 


Fitchville, Conn. 
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OUR GROUP OF GUARANTORS 


TWVHE personality behind the publication of a magazine must always be of interest to readers. 

Who are the women who are making your magazine possible? They are women. experi- 
enced in public service, who are convinced of the value of a magazine in which woman’s view- 
point about public affairs and social problems may be found, which stimulates women to think 
and act for themselves and help shape the progress of our times. Who and what they are will 
he told in a series of pages, of which this is the first. 


The Far West and Points South 


Mrs. J. BorpEN Harriman is perhaps Mrs. Mitsank Jounson (Isabel Sim- 
the best known Democratic hostess in eral) of Pasadena, is president of the 
Washington. She was a member of Community Playhouse, one of the most 
President Wilson’s Industrial Confer- successful small theatres in the country. 
ence Board, and organized the Women’s 4 Ph.B. from the University of Chi- 
Motor Corps for war work. She was cago, an M.A. and Ph.D. from Columbia 
also one of the founders of the fash- University, Mrs. Johnson was executive 
ionable Colony Club in New York City, of the newly organized Women’s City 
and more recently of the Woman’s Na- Club of Cleveland, 1916-20, during its 
tional Democratic Club of Washington. growth from 650 to 3,500 members, 
Mrs. Harriman has a keen interest in meanwhile lecturing on Current Topics 
public questions with wide acquain- and Backgrounds of the War. On her 
tance among people of note. She is marriage she moved to California. With 
also the author of a delightful book of her husband, Dr. Milbank Johnson, she 
memoirs, “From Pinafores to Politics.” is keenly interested in publie affairs. 





Mrs. Frank P. Hixon is treasurer of the 
National League of Women Voters, and 
has wide experience in league work. She 
was president of the league at La Crosse. 
Wisconsin, then director of the Illinois 
League. Mrs. Hixon was born in Wis- 
consin, where she was educated, gradu- 
ating from the State University, at 
Madison. She attained a reputation as 
an instructor in Latin, English and 
dramatics. Since her marriage she lives 
by turns in Lake City, Florida, in Calli- 





In the days when suffragists were looked 
upon as dangerous radicals and con- 
demned as_ unladylike, Mapevatne 
Frances Wits, like her mother before 
her, gave freely of time, money and 
moral support to the suffrage cause. She 
filled offices, served on committees, at- 
tended conventions, and took an active 
part in campaigns. Now she is working 
for the education needed to use the bal- 
lot intelligently. She believes in the 
abolition of child labor, in world peace 
and in training for good citizenship. 


Illinois. 





Mrs. Watpine Koppert is a direct 
descendant of Samuel Matthews, 
colonial governor of Virginia. Her 
childhood was spent on a Mexican 
hacienda. Going to Texas as a 
bride, she became keenly interested 
in her husband’s work in develop- 
ing the ports and commerce of the 
state. Music early became an ab- 
sorbing interest and now shares her 
time with travel and the education 
of young people. She is active in 
the Chautauqua Woman’s Club, the 
Three Arts Club, of New York, 


and is an expert in Japanese art. 


Mrs. M. C. Stoss (Hattie Hecht). 
one of the best-known civic work- 
ers in San Francisco, comes from 
Boston. She was founder of the 
San Francisco Council of Jewish 
Women, served on the Woman’ 
Board at the International Exposi- 
tion, later on the California State 
Board of Charities and Corrections: 
more recently she was Chairman of 
Cooperation Department of — the 
Community Chest. She is a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Boards of the 
San Francisco Opera Association 
and of the Symphony Association. 





Mrs. Parker S. Mappux( Edith Walker), 
after her graduation from Radcliffe 
College and study abroad, married and 
went to California. She served on the 
Board of Education at Palo Alto, and 
as chairman of the Community Cente: 
Commission established the Com- 
munity House. She was a mem- 
ber of the first Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations in Honolulu, is on the San 
Francisco City Planning Commission, 
vice-president and director of — the 
Women’s City Club and president of 
the Republican Women’s Federation. 


Mrs. A. Ross Hitt (Vassie James) has 
been identified all her life with Kan- 
sas City. She is president of the Ward 
Investment Company, and has taken 
an active part in developing certain 
sections of her city. She founded and 
is president of the board of trustees of 
a school for boys and one for girls. 
She is at present a member of the 
Democratic National Committee, pres- 
ident of the Vassar Alumnae Council, 
vice-president of the National Council 
of Women, and treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 





{mong guarantors from the Far West whose pictures are missing is Mrs. CHartes D. Buaney (Lsabelle Williams) of Sara- 
toga, California, a pioneer suffragist, a delegate to the Republican National Convention, 1912, and the Progressive Party Con- 
vention. Mrs. Blaney has long been known as a most liberal-minded, progressive and generous woman. And Mrs. Ricuarp 
Crawrorp CAMPBELL, of Denver, daughter of the late Senator Patterson of Colorado. Mrs. Campbell is especially interested in 
education, in the affairs of Bryn Mawr College and the Parent-Teacher Association. Mrs. Joun R. Haynes, next issue. 
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Cooperating Agencies 
Ready to Answer 
Your Questions 


American Association of Univer- 
sity Women 

American CHinp Hreanru Associa- 
tion 

American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion 

Bureau of Home Economics 

Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica 

Children’s Bureau 

Film Bureau 

Foreign Policy Association 

International Association of  Po- 
licewomen 

National Congress of Parents and 
‘Teachers 

National Illiteracy Crusade 

National League of Women Voters 

National Municipal League 

National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League 

Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America 

Women’s Bureau 

Woman's National Democratic 
Club 

Women’s 
Club 

Woman's Journal Vocational Guid- 


National Republican 


ance Board 


These organizations (and others 
that may be added) are the lead- 
ing national authorities in their 
fields. They have the latest. the 
fullest and most expert knowledge 
at their command. Just address a 
letter to the Woman’s Journal Co- 
operative Service, 171 Madison 
Avenue, New York, and this knowl- 
edge is put immediately ai vour 
service. Make your questions deft- 
nite. 


LD wives’ tales, hearsay and “guess work” are no 


longer trusted by women. They know a penny down 
the back does not cure hiccoughs, nor a rabbit's foot ward 
off disaster. Women today have learned that the only 
reliable information is the information that has been col- 


lected and tested by experts. 


In your home, in your club work, in your civic activity- 
puzzling questions come up every day on which vou want 


the very best advice. 


Why is little Mary so contrary ¢ 

Does the United States need a big navy? 

What is a household budget for a family 
of three and an income of $6,000? 

How can you immunize your town against 


diphtheria ? 


There is no reason why you should bother about such matters 
until your head aches or ask some friend to give you her 
opinion (when you have a feeling she doesn’t know much 


about it anyway). 


Use the Direct Route— 


Go to Those Who Have the FACTS 


Phe WOMAN’S JOURNAL COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
is established for this very purpose—to put you in touch 
with people whose job it is to be thoroughly acquainted with 
facts in certain specialized fields. The Service is under the 
direction of Ida Clyde Clarke, known and respected by 
women from coast to coast. The novel feature of the 
Service, however, is the cooperation of outstanding national 
agencics to which all questions are referred—according to 


subject—for direct answer. 





Ask Our Coopera 
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